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A little superior to any train in America, and particularly ahead in point 
of speed. Pre-eminently a train for busy people, but may be used with 
equal advantage by any one wishing perfection of fast service with comfort. 
Runs daily, in each direction, between 


Chicago and New York 
in 20 Hours 


Over the LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN and NEW YORK CENTRAL ROADS 
Provides every convenience found in leading hotels. 

A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE—For 50 cents (money or postage) under- 
signed will send a fine colored picture of this great train, set in a 
charming landscape, pronounced by persons who have examined it 


as the finest train view ever issued; suitable for framing. 
For ‘‘Book of Trains” or travel information address 


A. J. Suna; G. P&T. A, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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POLicy HAS BEEN THREE YEARS IN FORCE 
(TWO YEARS IN CASE OF ENDOWMENTS) BY 
MAKING PROPER APPLICATION AND SUR 
RENDERING THE ORIGINAL POLICY TO THE 
COMPANY. THEN, TOO, THE INSURED IS 
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Locomobile 


Easily the Best Built Car in America 
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4-cylinder Locomobile Chassis fitted with Limousine Body built of Aluminum 








hd 
UR cars are so designed that the purchaser can select any type of body. We ) Wisdom’s 
keep all styles on hand (‘‘King of the Belgians Tonneau,” “Tonneau de ’ 


Luxe,” etc., etc.,) ready for quick finishing in accordance with the customer's Shield 
If you are contemplating purchasing a high-powered touring car, we recommend ” 
that you visit our factory, and see, not only how smoothly and satisfactorily our ( 
cars run, but also the care taken in manufacturing them. ) T is the part of wisdom to advertise— 
lad to have a Locomobile meet your train. I *- > 
"You may secure demonstration, however, by communicating with any branch judiciously. Minerva’s motto has 
_: been ours for a third of a century. We 
bly, successfully—judiciously. 
General Offices and Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. - 

if sated YORK vasa Sa . R . epg rte — of 76th Street LORD @ THOMAS 

: treet 

} BRIDGEPOR ke Factory at Seasid Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor 





—— | PHILADELPHIA : ; : A . 249 North Broad Street 


| CHICAGO . . > ° 1354 Michigan Avenue 
Members of the Association of Licensed Automobile hited. Members of the N. A. A. M. 


ideas regarding color, striping, etc. 
Protect You! 
Our factory is notably large and impressive, close to New York; and we will be 
, H know how to advertise a business profita- 
The Locomobile Company of America p 
BRIDGEPOR ae > ‘ » . . Factory at Seaside Park 
Trude Bldg. ADVERTI Ss ING in. re Bldg. 


Chicago 
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Com-pact- 


99 ness is the keynote of the 

«“Yand E” Vertical Sys- 

tem of Corre- 

spondence 
Filing. 







Provides distinct 
features essential to 
business system. 
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Write to-day for new Vertical catalogue 298 C. 


YAWMAN'& ERBE MFG. CO. 
Main Factories and Ex. Offices, Rochester, N. Y. 
Look Up Our Nearest Branch: 
New York San Francisco Boston Pittsburg 
Minneapolis Chicago Toronto Washington 
Philadelphia St. Louis Cleveland Montreal 
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FALLING 
Hair 4x0 


Baldness 
Can be CURED 


pea 


















There is but one 
way to tell the rea- 
son of baldness and 
falling hair, and 
that is by a micro- 
scopic examination of the hair 
itself. The particular disease 
with which your scalp {s afflicted 
must be known before it can be in- 
telligently treated. Th-- 2: ofdan- 
druff cures and hair tonics, without 
knowing the specific cause of your dis- 
ease, is like taking medicine without 
knowing what you are trying to cure. 

Send three fallen hairs from < 
your combings to Prof. J. H. wats 
Austin, the celebrated bacteriolo- —«, 
gixt, who willxend you ABSOLUTE- 

Y FREE a diagnosis of your case, a 
booklet on care of hair and scalp, and a 

sample box: of the remedy which he will 
prepare especially tor you. 
Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 
PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 
729 MeVicker Building, - CHICAGO, ILL. 











If you have the ¢/me, there is no 
reason why you should not enjoy a few 
weeks or months among the flowers 
and oranges in California this winter, 
because the expense will not interfere 
with such a plan. 

You can get excellent board out there 
for from $7 a week up, and we can tell 
you how if you will send for a copy of 
our “California Folder,” which tells 
all about the country, the hotels and 
boarding houses. It contains a big 
mop of the state, too. 

ou can go to California via the 
most interesting route, in perfect com- 
fort and safety, all the way in charge 
of trained official of our company, if 
you will join one of our personally con- 
ducted parties which leave every week 
from Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 

Drop me a postal and I will send you 
complete information about these parties 


Address P, S, EUSTIS, Pass’r Traffic Manager, 


C. B, & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 56 














DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER, SMELTER, and IN- 
DUSTRIAL STOCKS making ible LARGE INTEREST 
and PROFITS, listed and unlisted, our specialty. Booklets 
giving full information mailed free on application. 
Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers & Brokers 66 Broadway, New York 














PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un= 

armed with an exact copy on one of 
these pretty rimless brooch-mountings 
for only 10 cts. All our Photo-Min- 
iatures are exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this 25c. 
gample for only 10 cts. to intro- 
duce our goods and send you Free our 
large ill. price-list of photo-miniatures, 
jewelry, novelties. Agents wanted, 


CORONA I/IFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, [ass. 
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The Household Number for September 


HE next issue will be the September Household Number and it will be 
filled from cover to cover with many and various good and seasonable 
things. The cover of the number will be in colors from a design by 

H., Reuterdahl. This artist also contributes a double-page picture, likewise 
in colors, showing a brilliant scene off Sandy Hook at the time of the Inter- 
national Yacht Races for the America’s Cup. The frontispiece will be a 
drawing by Charles Dana Gibson. The principal short story will be «<The 
Tabu Tale,’’ by Rudyard Kipling, with illustrations by Charles Livingston 
Bull. There will be other stories and articles by Broughton Brandenburg, 
Mrs. John Van Vorst, Guy Wetmore Carryl, Lavinia Hart, Norman Hap- 
good, Eleanor Hoyt, Oliver Herford, Madeline Bridges, etc. 


The Lion’s Mouth Contest for August 


ANY of the contributors to The Lion’s Mouth competitions have 
hinted at changes they would like to see in the form, type arrange- 
ment, appearance, and printing of Cotier’s. The time has now 

arrived for serious consideration of these things, for we are installing new 
presses and new folding machinery, and propose some decided changes in 
type and arrangement. ‘Therefore the questions this month are but two 
in number, and confine themselves to the aspect of the make-up. 


I Which of the five numbers for August do you like best from 
the standpoint of printing and typographical arrangement, 
and why? 


2 What suggestions have you to make for the improvement of 
Collier’s on these lines? 


This will enable all our readers to state any objections they may have to 
the present arrangement or appearance of the paper and to suggest ways for 
improvement. We desire all possible help from our readers in this respect, 
and the prizes of $329.00 for the month should stimulate all to their best 
endeavor. ‘There is also a prize, $1,000.00 in cash, for the best suggestion 
during the year, and this could very well fall to an idea involving the arrange- 
ment or appearance of the paper. 


The contest will close on September 5th, and the announcement of 
prize-winners will be made in the October Household Number, dated 
September 26th. 


A Ten Dollar Prize for a Photograph 


CoLiiErR’s WEEKLY will pay liberally for photographs to be used in ‘The 
Focus of the Time.’’ Photographers, both professional and amateur, in all parts 
of the world are invited to submit pictures. Those that can not be used by us 
will be returned. Such as are available will be paid for and an additional prize of 
ten dollars will be awarded to the best photograph published during the month. 
The two points which will be considered principally in the selection of the prize 
photograph will be the importance of the picture as a news event, and the 
quality of the photograph itself. All photographs must bear on the reverse side 
the date, the name of sender, and explanatory note of the incident with date. 
Photographs should be addressed to ‘‘Art Editor, Collier’s Weekly, New York.” 












Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. 
C. W. KRUEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 





HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED, 
BOOK 4 Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 









Extra Prints of the ‘‘Consistory’’ Picture 


The extraordinary demand for extra prints of the beautiful double-page picture in 
colors of ‘‘The Pope Holding a Consistory,”’ which appeared in CotLrer’s WEEKLY 
of July 18th, has led us to print an extra edition. Copies of the picture, unmounted 
and unfolded, will be mailed to any address, in a cardboard tube, for eight 2-cent 
stamps; additional copies to the same address, 10 cents each. Proof copies, from 
original plates, embossed and mounted on heavy gray cardboard for framing, 

by express prepaid, for Two Dollars vie Address, 


PROOF DEPARTMENT, COLLIER’S WEEKLY, NEW YORK 








MARSHALL’S $33 SALE 


We guarantee every diamond in this lot to be absolutely flaw- 










less, pure white color, very brilliant and beautifully cut. Written 
guarantee given to every buyer and will take diamond back at 
full value on another purchase any time. 

You pay nothing in advance. Tell us siz 
Diamonds ring and style of mounting you want anc 
Sent for send it for mmewesy Express is pre 

and if it is not perfectly satisfactory, sen 
Examination back at our etdeaey We wiil open a charge 
account with any honest person, and on the $33.00 diamonds 
you pay $6.60 now, and $3.30 a month for eight months. 


Apply savings, or you can have our 


Special Cash Offer—{o" I fe ee 


cash is sent with order, and diamond fails to satisfy you, we will 
promptly refund the entire amount. 
Our free book on diamond and yWajyable Booklet 


watch buying contains valuable in- 
formation, Write us for it (postal ‘*How to buy 


a 
will do), Also describes some of Diamond,’’? FREE 
our best diamond and watch values 
and explains our ‘shopping by mail” plan, whereby any article 
is sent fee approval, Write today. 

GEO. E. MARSHALL, (Incorporated), Dept. 11, CHICAGO 


Reference—First National Bank, Chicago. 






















Round trip daily from Chicago 

to Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. 
Only one night en route. Two 
trains per day. Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars dally only $2.Sodouble 
berth Chicago to Denver. 

The Best of Everything. 


Colorado| 


is the ideal place for a SUMMER 
VACATION, perfectly suited for rest, 
recreation or sport,abounding in good 
hotels and boarding places adapted 
to any man’s means. 

All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific p 
















Illustrated booklets on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 











400,000,000 CHINESE 











have used Ginseng for medicinal pur- 
poses for centuri Cultivation has 

ca. Sells to Amer- 
ican exporters at from $6 to $10 per 
pound, Immense profits made on 
roots, young plants and seeds. Patch 
of only a few yards grows thousands 
of dollars worth, It is not an opiate; 
cultivation endorsed by S. Govern- 
ment. Easy to grow; hardy any- 
where in U. S. and Cana Immense 
and constantly increasing demand; 
supply very limited. We sell culti- 
vated roots and seeds. Investigate 
this wonderful money-maker. Com- 
plete booklet “Ginseng” and current 
number of magazine, “The Ginseng 
Garden,” for two 2<ent stamps to 


help pay postage. 
CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Dept.B Scranton, Pennsylvania 














Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample bicycle 


03 Models 28." $9 to $15 
1901 & 02 Models, best makes, $7 to $10 
500 2nd-HAND WHEELS 


all makes and models good as new $3 to $8. Great 
Factory Clearing Sale. We ship on approval 
and 10 days’ trial without a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE taking orders for us. 
Write at once for bargain list and our wonderful 
special offer to agents, Tires, equipment, sun- 
dries, half price. 

Bargains in new and second-hand 
Automobiles Autos and Motor Cycles. All 
makes and styles, If interested write for Automobile Catalogue. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, cuichao itt. 
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$200. A MONTH: 


One reliable man or woman in each county as 
> manager, to exhibit, take orders and appoint 
agents for Harrison's Oil-Gas Stoves for cook- 
ing and heating. Wonderful 
invention. Automatically gen- 
erates fuel gas from kerosene 
oil. Miniature Gas Works. Ab- 






solutely safe. -Enormous de- 
mand. Thousands sold weekly. Cheap- 
est, cleanest, safest fuel, Customers de- 


u H lighted. Catalogue Free. Write today. 
WORLD MFG. CO., 5576 World Building, CINCINNATI, 0. 

















OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 13,000 appotytments made last 
year. Splendid chances In Postoffice ser- 
Examinations soon. Hundreds whom 
we have prepared by mail for their exam- 
inations have been appointed, Full partic- 
ulars free concerning positions, salaries, ex- 
aminations—when and where held, our 
methods, etc. Write to-day, 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE IN- 
STITUTE, 33-10 Second National 
Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 














$25,000 made from one-half 
acre. Easily grown throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. Room in 


your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots 
and seeds for sale. Send dc. for postage and get ‘our 
booklet A-S telling all about it, McDowell Ginseng 
Garden, Joplin, Mo. 
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LITTLE GIRL, to whom was shown a picture of Christian 

martyrs in a den of beasts, observed that there was one 

poor lion who had no martyr. This story explains the 

spread of lynching, except that lions kill for sustenance, 

and mobs for sport. It is a pity, however, that any poor 
mob should lack a negro. We had the advantage of knowing 
hoodlums intimately in our youth, and we remember how hungry 
they are for somebody to maltreat. Breaking windows is tame 
compared to breaking heads, and we have seen an old man 
knocked off his cart with rocks because no equal excitement was 
at hand. Obviously, burning is the finest sport extant. It used to 
be reserved for those who were possessed of devils, like Joan of 
Arc, but modern scepticism has enlarged the field. What makes 
such diversion spread is a lust for equal rights. If a town in 
Delaware is treated to a negro picnic, is it fair or just to deprive 
Illinois or Indiana of an equal entertainment? Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, and New York deserve the same allowance of victims, at 
least pro rata, as Alabama or South Carolina. To the hoodlum this 
is serious. The news gets around to him. Somebody 
reads the papers and tells the gang about the nigger 
down in Georgia; they gloat fondly over the concep- 
tion, and when the excuse arises they are ready. They are the 
same crowd who organize frequently impromptu orgies in deserted 
buildings, similar to those which the negro enjoys alone. They 
are as ready for the one frolic as for the other. Next to commit- 
ting a particular crime themselves the pleasantest pastime is to 
punish it. Thousands long to go to legal hangings. How much 
keener is the opportunity to play executioner and torturer them- 
The beast in man is seen in every war, in every situation 
Common sailors do their duty best 
Common sol- 


NG 
SPORT 


selves! 
where he can escape restraint. 
when their officers are men of purpose and sure aim. 
diers are kept from murder, rape, and theft only by their trained 
superiors. ‘There is a picture by Raphael or Giulio Romano, one of 
‘the most famous in the world, of the Angel Gabriel with his drawn 
sword and his foot on Satan’s head. Such is the progress of man. 
Withdraw restraint and the devil of humanity seeks his prey. The 
mere knowledge that a diverting crime can be committed by one 
aggregation of ruffians fills every other aggregation with readiness 


and hope. 


NDEPENDENCE, proud and even aggressive, was once the Amezi- 

can note. The old order changes, with mingled progress and 
deterioration. The suggestion that every soldier who fought for 
the North in the Civil War should by that mere fact be entitled 
to a pension reminds us unpleasantly of times and social orders in 
which masses lived willingly on Government charity. An arrange- 
ment so contrary to self-reliance and self-respect would be even 
worse than the present widespread pension frauds. ‘There is some 
advantage in even the pretence of virtue. The thousands who now 
rob the Government with fraudulent pension claims are merely 
part of the grafter army, vast in extent, but not an accepted prin- 
ciple of our being. To treat all former soldiers as paupers would 
have an effect more deteriorating than the present cowardly and 
immoral system. ‘The enormous sums taken away from the whole 
peopie to be given to fraudulent claimants form not only an unjust 
burden, they form a widespread school of indolence 
and depravity. Deserving cases are one in many, and 
the rest is systematic theft. Moral is rarer than physi- 
cal courage, and Grover Cleveland’s effort to stamp fraud out of 
the Pension Bureau is unique. We know what happened to Mr. 
Evans under the present Administration. Courage is rare in this 
Department, because it has no spectacular setting and popular 
applause. The principle ought to be, Millions for justice, but 
not one cent for tribute to any organization or any individual. 
If a citizen is held up by a beggar with threatening demeanor, 
refuse to be frightened into 


manhood requires that he should 
charity. Intelligence requires also that he should refuse the sup- 


plicant whose disease is feigned. What is the effect on _patriot- 
ism, on manhood, on independence, of never saying no to the 
Many a man who is brave when the 
is a coward, and knows it, 
met with no other allies than 


club of the pension shark? 
of cameras and reporters, 
a popular abuse is to be 


centre 
when 
his own sense of right. 


ARK TWAIN OUGHT to write an appreciation of China’s 

Empress Dowager. At the time of the war he described the 
terms imposed by the allies—the beheading of ringleaders and 
the payment of so many taels—as ‘“‘heads I win, taels you lose.”’ 
He hates interference, abhors missionaries, and has extraordinary 
power to realize widely different moods and views—which power 
of realization is the root of creative genius. No Caucasian calls 
the Empress Dowager a grand old woman, although she is indis- 








‘with a club would not carry out her idea. 


putably old, and has that power to work and dominate which earns 


the epithet grand for rulers who are old. Bismarck was called a 
grand old man, and he was cruel like the Empress. The old dow- 
ager knows what she wants. When she gives orders to have an 
editor whipped to death she means just that. Shortening his life 
Looking at her photo- 
graphs makes one prefer not to be a progressive viceroy. She is 
a savage, but a figure more seriously impressive than her rival in 
retrogression, the double-faced Abdul Hamid. The Turk is an 
anomaly in Europe. If balances of power enabled Christendom 
to treat him as ruthlessly as it treats mosquitoes, no voice would 
rise in protest. But the Empress Dowager is defending one civili- 
zation against another; an ancient ripeness, which has 
forgotten much that modern nations boast, against an 
intrusion of dollars, pounds, and marks. ‘rhe foreign 
devils can not be stopped, but the Chinese feel as old Romans felt 
when Alaric ruled among them. The Turk has nothing at all ex- 
cept the power to fight. Chinamen have imagination, ethics, ideals, 
dignity. The Irishman who, in our Spanish war, thrashed an Ital 
ian, because all dagoes looked alike to him, has his counterpart in 
all who judge indiscriminately the ‘‘backward”’ or ‘‘dying’’ races. 
China is doomed. She will be divided by Europe or reorganized 
by Japan. Nevertheless, the sturdy old tyrant who is fighting in 
the last ditch for prejudices which nearly all her thinking subjects 
share, is not a creature for whom the impartial philosopher can 


feel contempt. 


Y PHIL MAY’S DEATH we lose not only a gifted artist, but an 

original figure who was much loved. Regret, admiration, and 
affection were his from all who knew him. ‘The great painter who 
died a few days earlier said that May was the whole of black-and- 
white art in England, and Whistler was no flatterer. Phil May 
meant much to the general public because he overflowed with 
human sympathy and humor. One who was selecting a contem- 
porary artist to illustrate the humorous side of Dickens would 
have first endeavored to secure Phil May. His devotion to the 
streets and gutters, from which he sprang, had one accompani- 
ment which caused all his friends regret, although Mother Kendal 
believes that we have few geniuses to-day because we have few 
Phil May’s skin showed the ravages of alcohol 
Speaking to him once, we care- 
3 0 a 


great drinkers. 
to a degree that was appalling. 
lessly mentioned his facial resemblance to another man. 
he said, with his sweet, simple manner, ‘‘I fear I am 

a sorry spectacle.’’ In the same conversation, the ap- 

proaching coronation of King Edward was a topic, and 

May was to make three sketches in the Abbey ‘‘for a thousand 
dollars,’? as he remarked with a laugh, perhaps because he was 
speaking to an American. ‘‘Won’t the powers object to your hu- 
morous view of that occasion?’’ the stranger asked. ‘‘The powers 
have nothing to say about it,’? said Phil May, his modest manner 
not lessened by his quiet pride. It would have been difficult for 
any person to hear him speak and not feel the charm of his sin- 
cere and gentle nature. He practiced his art faithfully and spent 
himself recklessly. He let the world alone, and it, perforce, let 
him alone also, in his life of impulse and inspiration. He made 
his own standards, accepted none,.and sought to impose none. 
The humor that fills his drawings shone quietly and always from 
the man himself. The artist of Bohemia, with brilliant mind, 
generous heart, and none of this world’s wisdom, was _ perfectly 
exampled in Phil May. MHere’s to his memory. He had no enemy 


but himself. 


ANOTHER 


IGH LIVING AND LOW THINKING are one form of natural 

life. Why, therefore, should the venerable author of ‘*The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic’? carry war into Newport? No Hercules 
could sweep frivolity from that town. ‘Time alone is equal to the 
task. You can not corral butterflies and teach them industry. 
Personally, we also should refuse to go to Mrs. Howe’s course of 
lectures at Newport. Campaigning will never decrease vulgarity 
and increase solidity in American ‘‘society.”? <A better sign is the 
departure of some ringleaders themselves, disgusted that their 
doings are losing conspicuousness through increasing 
numbers. When showy millionaires are counted by the : 
thousand, when society news takes ten times the space, 
when Newport is packed with money kings as boxes are packed 
with sardines—then may the emptier division of ‘‘society’’ lose 
members who belong elsewhere. There must always be frivolity 
for the frivolous, and gravity for the grave. In older capitals are 
many groups in one society, some rendered happy, or miserable, 
by vapidity, others rendered happy, or miserable, by organized 
mental life. The separation comes not by lectures, but by increas- 


ing age and size, and the existence of women who make attrac- 
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tive centres for intelligently successful men. This does not mean 
‘*salons.”’ Heaven defend us from any attempt to force so foreign 
a growth. It means prominent houses in which are taste for 
thought and distaste for folly. Intelligent people meet in London 
more easily than in our capitals, because this process has gone fur- 
ther. Improvement in social tone will come with pleasant group- 
ings of the intelligent. Money will always talk, but it will not 
always talk so loud. 


HE PRESIDENT, in condemning mob vengeance, speaks of 

“orderly liberty.”” There is no other kind. Daniel Webster, 
in majestic utterance, proclaimed the inseparable dependence of 
liberty on union. More closely, and more indisputably, is liberty 
dependent on order, which merely means the reign of law and not 
the reign of mobs or tyrants. Nobody felt this identity of law and 
liberty more than the founders of our Republic, whose words are 
packed with warnings against the twin evils of despotism and law- 
lessness, or the tyranny of a few and the tyranny of mobs, then 
being illustrated in the French Revolution. Mr. Roosevelt has 
added the power of his prestige to the forces that make for right- 
eousness, and his popularity could be put to no better use. Be- 
cause of his tribute to Governor Durbin, other governors will act 
firmly, other sheriffs will be brave, and mobs themselves will lose 
something of their imaginary glory. A boy who shoots a dog im- 
agines himself a hero. The man who helps to roast 
a negro swells with exultation. It is the privilege of 
prominence and high office to influence men’s ideas 
of glory toward better objects. The good effect of action like 
that of Governor Durbin is not only in the fear of punishment 
with which it fills the lawless, but also in its concentration of pub- 
lic opinion, which likes to rally about a salient act. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s letter is, of course, essentially a proclamation. It is one of 
the safest manifestoes that he has issued. In what he has done 
formerly about the negro problem he has pleased and offended. 
In seizing the right moment to speak for liberty through order, 
he emphasizes that aspect of his position which no opponent dare 
challenge. In becoming a standard-bearer for respect for law, 
which alone makes democratic and unmilitary government possi- 
ble, the President adds value to his record and strengthens his 
standing with that part of the community which was still judging 
him with an open mind. 


H Bye PICTURESQUE SIDE of history is always popular. Some 
philosophers regret the attention given to the setting, to spec- 
tacular deeds, battles, and racy anecdotes, and wish history to be 
economic and moral. Mérimée, on the other hand, recounting the 
anecdote of a lady who removed an offender with her own hands, 
remarked that such a story gave him a sharper idea of the times 
than volumes of information. For better or worse, most readers 
agree with Mérimée. They absorb the principles of history only 
when they are decorated. Millions have been receiving their first 
ideas about the Catholic Church. The strangeness and glamour of 
what is happening capture their attention, and we absorb some 
meaning from what is so sumptuously staged. Reading the Vati- 
can’s daily news was like reading a most popular historian’s ac- 
count of other days and far-off lands, with the added sense of 
participation. The lost fisherman’s ring, the smoky signals and 
the crowds outside, the aged Cardinals in imprisoned 
secrecy, the careful forms, all ‘‘the monumental pomp 
of age,’? added to present importance the charm of 
medieval story. Captured by the spectacle, we read and think, and 
thus learn something of the last twenty-five years, the increase in 
spiritual power gained under Leo, the relations of the Vatican to 
European states, the trend of many streams of history. Especially 
is this true of Americans, who, remote from other lands, ,have 
known far less of current happenings than English and Germans 
know. There has seldom been a time when we cared so much for 
the whole planet’s news as now. We know more of China, because 
of troubles in Peking and Manchuria, more of South America, be- 
cause of Venezuela, more of trade routes and strategic geography 
because of the Philippines, more of the whole world, in short, be- 
cause war and trade have made us part of it. First comes the 
interest in some striking event, and then comes the desire to un- 
derstand. History is philosophy teaching by examples, and the 
news of to-day is history in the making. The shock of spectacular 
events makes us think. 


URKE’S FAMOUS REMARK about a whole nation is applicable 
to the opponents of a Church more powerful than any nation, 
and the converse is true also, history refusing unstinted praise as 
well as unstinted blame to any general and complicated movement 
of mankind. In emphasis, historians, when they talk about the 
»& 





Church, still range, in favor and reproach, from ardent champions 
to the brilliant hostility of Gibbon, but the tendency is toward 
moderation and even toward intelligent suspense. During the re- 
cent changes, outside comment has been noticeably toward appreci- 
ation. Little has been said along lines on which the Church is 
often censured, as on its relation to education in Catholic coun- 
tries, and there has been willingness in unusual quarters to see 
that the Prisoner-in-the-Vatican policy rested on considerations of 
large extent. Never before, in our times, has such cordial praise 
been given by outsiders to its conservative force, clinging to tried 
principles through the world’s revolutions and demanding probation 
for any change. What has been most emphasized, apart from the 
grand or grandiose spectacle, is that in this organization we have 
the solidest conservative body in the world, and we 
are in a mood to value conservative elements, feeling 
the elements of change will care for themselves. The 
spiritual majesty of the Church is well personified in the new Pope. 
His birth and relatives remind us how far above social preju- 
dice is the office, to what extent it keeps the democracy of 
Jesus. The new Pope’s abnegation of what the individual had 
loved—the freedom of the sea, the country walks, friendliness with 
rulers of his native land, aloofness from policy and politics—this 
change shows the step from man to Pope. He has gone through 
a process deeper than he thought when he spoke of merely chang- 
ing red robes for white. He is one with ancient principles and 
gigantic interests, and not less their servant than their head. The 
majestic spectacle of the office, greater than any man, is height- 
ened when personal merit and universal interests unite to bring 
the great tiara to a peasant’s son. 


OST PEOPLE READ, as they go to the theatre, for the rea- 

sons which give solidity to a flock of sheep. They go with 
the crowd. ‘Tell aman a play is successful, and he wishes to see it. 
Tell him a novel has reached a huge circulation, and the situation 
with him becomes what is sometimes called ‘‘a case of must.’’ He 
must read it, as the sheep of average intellect must keep with the 
flock. The readers who select books because they know what top- 
ics and what authors they like are a minority. One publisher has 
gathered statistics which attribute forty per cent of the purchasers 
to the class which accepts what it hears from booksellers or ac- 
quaintances; but we imagine that if the mere amount of talk float- 
ing in the air is added to definite recommendation, the 
percentage thus influenced is larger, and this without 
including those who weigh the characters and tastes of 
those friends who like the books spoken of. Reviews count less 
for the judgment expressed than for what they add to the general 
noise. They do their share in making a book one which ‘‘every- 
body is talking about,’’ which is the end to be attained. Of 
course, the most intelligent fraction is influenced very little by 
mere vogue. A member of this minority is as likely to read one 
of the worst as one of the best selling books of the season. The 
amount a book sells counts with him neither one way nor the 
other. He has clear views of what he seeks in literature, and he 
gets what he wants, not what others want. In the theatre, also, 
he is as likely to spend a satisfactory evening in an empty as in 
a crowded house. 


OONING OVER COLLEGE HAPPINESS is a weak kind of 

sentiment. A man who cares too much for his college associ- 
ations has lived insufficiently since. The groups of bearded gen- 
tlemen who sit and smoke, and talk of when they were twenty-one, 
and of the day when Princeton defeated Yale, seem like belated 
boys. Any man may do this once: it is the habit which betokens 
emptiness. Professor William James, one of the most notable men 
in the academic world, praised Harvard, a little while ago, because 
it harbored so many students who were not sunk in this local en- 
thusiasm, but were outsiders, in college spirit, individuals, who fol- 
lowed other gods than the college spirit, the mere sociability of the 
club. Memory is a power, but not sentimental mem- 
ory. When ‘“‘fond memory brings the light of other 
days’? around us, we are usually baying the moon. 
Sometimes the poet makes beauty out of regret for mere youth- 
fulness. In spite of its beauty of expression, we have never rated 
high in Wordsworth’s work his ode on intimations of immortality 
from recollections of early childhood, because its foundation is in- 
firm. ‘‘The things which I have seen I now can see no more’’ 
reminds us of Calverley’s travesty of lament: ‘‘I cannot sing the 
old songs now. It is not that I deem them low. It is that I 
can’t remember how they go.’’ Interest in the youth of others 
is part of a sound, perennial outlook,-but groaning over our own 
passage from one age to another is not a cheerful noise. The 
best object of our principal attention is the present. 
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MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


Last of London’s Bohemians.—Following close upon 
the death of Premier Painter Whistler, comes the pass- 
ing of a talented satirist, Phil May, who died in Lon- 
don, August 5. This last of England’s real Bohemians, 
caricaturist and eccentric illustrator for ‘‘ Punch,”’ ‘‘The 
Graphic,’’ and other English 
periodicals, was born in 1864, at 
Leeds. Before launching his rud- 
derless letter-of-marque on the 
sea of Bohemia, to ultimately 
find port as the cleverest of car- 
toonists since the days of John 
Leech, May tried his hand at 
many callings. Apprenticed to 
the law, he poked fun at its 
prophets. Discarded by the in- 
dignant black gowns, his next 
venture was the stage. Early 
marriage made imperative an 
income beyond the possibilities of barnstorming, and 
he tried his luck in the South Seas (‘‘where they pick 
hot-cross buns from trees,’’ as he assured a friend). 
From Australia he returned to London, bombarded the 
‘‘illustrateds,’’ made his mark as a clever black-and- 
white artist, and finally amalgamated with the guild 
of venerable ‘‘Punch.’’ The devil-may-care personality 
of this jester with the foibles of humanity was as 
original as his art. His best work was done among 
the lowest rungs of the social ladder. The haunts of 
the costers were his stamping-grounds. His quaint 
drawings found many admirers in the United States. 





Phil May 


The Retirement of General Miles.——The month of 
August marks many changes in the personnel of the 
United States Army and Navy. The most important 
of these is the retirement of Lieutenant-General Nel- 
son Appleton Miles. On August 8, at the statutory 
age of sixty-four, he put aside his sword, having served 
with distinction for forty-two years. From the Civil 
War, General Miles fought his way up from Captain of 
Volunteers through the successive grades of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, Colonel, Brigadier-General, and Major- 
General. In 1875, as Colonel of Infantry in the regu- 
lars, he took to fighting Indians. He defeated the 
Kiowas, Cheyennes, Comanches, and Sioux, and their 
Canadian allies on the prairies of the West. He sub- 
dued the famous chief Sitting Bull, and in 1886 again 
defeated the bloodthirsty Apaches, Geronimo and 
Natchez. He brought in all the hostile tribes or left 
them ‘‘good Indians,’’ to bleach on the battlefield, and 
the name of the Big White Chief became a terror on 
the plains. His last campaign was against the Da- 
kotas, in 1890-91. 
This tribe, like 
Davy Crockett’s 
squirrel, came 
down when they 
learned who was 
after them. Gen- 
eral Miles succeed- 
ed Lieut.-General 
Schofield in 1895, 
and became com- 
mander-in-chief of 
the army. During 
and after the Span- 
ish-American and 
Philippine wars, he 
antagonized the 
Administration and was criticised for ‘‘nebulous dis- 
cursiveness’”” in comments concerning the two cam- 
paigns. The order retiring General Miles contained 
no message of commendation from the Administra- 
tion, in accordance, it is claimed, with an army regu- 
lation of 1896. 





Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles 


Coronation of Pope Pius X.—The coronation of Pope 
Pius X, the last act in the Papal drama at Rome, oc- 
curred in the Basilica of St. Peter’s on Sunday, August 
g. Besides the princes and high dignitaries, the Roman 
nobles and diplomats, seventy thousand people were 
present when Cardinal Macchi, the dean of the cardi- 
nal deacons, placed upon the head of the venerable 
pontiff the triple crown. Probably for the first time 
since its construction, the magnificent Basilica was not 
only filled but overflowed with humanity. The most 
elaborate preparations were made for the ceremony. 
The chapels were hung in damask and gold, and the 
papal throne blazed with gold, silver, and red. The 
act of coronation itself was comparatively simple after 
the ceremonies of homage and benediction of the car- 
dinals. The most impressive feature of the ceremonial 
was the burning of flax over a torch according to an- 
cient rites. Three times a handful of burning hemp 
was held up before the Pope, and with its extinguish- 
ing flame, as the ashes fell at the pontiff’s feet, the 


chaplain pronounced aloud, ‘‘Pater Sancte, sic transit 
gloria mundi’’ (Holy Father, so passeth away the 
world's giory). The Plaza of St. Peter’s and the 
Basilica were thronged by an enthusiastic multitude, 
who acclaimed Pius X to the echo. 


The Cup Races and America’s Monte Carlo.—Accord- 
ing to Sir Thomas Lipton and ‘‘Wull Fife o’ Fairlie,”’ 
the America’s Cup is in jeopardy. , After many weeks 
of trial races Shamrock ///. wound up her experience 
on August 8, and went into the Erie Basin. The first 
Cup race, August 20, marks the beginning of the inter- 
national contest. The Cup Committee of the New York 
Yacht Club, on July 27, decided that Relzance is the 
racing wonder to defend the America’s Cup. Re/zance 
defeated Co/umdbza and Constitution in nearly all the 
races sailed by the three yachts. But both racers are 
heavily backed. In the event of another failure to lift 
the Cup, Skamrock’s personnel will travel back over 
the Atlantic in about the condition of Private Mul- 
vaney when he took the town of Lungtungpen. .. . 
The inauguration of Saratoga’s annual racing season 
transformed the Spa into a city of Houyhnhnms for 
August, with Admiral Dewey, W. C. Whitney, General 
Hernandez (‘‘El Mocho’’) among the prominent pa- 
trons of the Kings’ Sport, which has been productive 
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Admiral Dewey Watching the Races at America’s Monte Carlo 


of phenomenal gambling on the part of noted plungers. 
Saratoga Springs, made a gamblers’ paradise by Hon. 
John Morrissey, for fifty years has been the Mecca of 
the Southern tourist. Early in the present season, 
however, Knights of the Green Cloth and attendant 
Chevaliers d’Industrie were warned to seek new fields. 
The municipal croupier issued the ukase, ‘‘Messieurs 
et Mesdames, on ne jouera plus.’’ If the legitimate at- 
tractions of the Springs can not lure the summer pil- 
grim, next year’s developments will be of a nature to 
astonish His Royal Highness of Monaco himself. 


Russia’s Great “Bread Line.”—While diplomats are 
dickering over treaties and ‘‘open doors,’’ and scenting 
war from afar, a startling news story comes from the 
Orient. A correspondent at Dalny unmasks Russia’s 
batteries, and explains the famous thirty-mile ‘‘line of 
fortifications’ from that wonderful Government-built, 
and boomed, port of entry to Niu Chwang. The prepa- 
rations for the famous $7,000,000 line of forts are said 
really to consist of a scheme to establish a barricade of 
elevators and wheat-mills, which will enable the Little 
Father of the White Empire to corner the market and 
freeze out American farmers and shippers. With this 
commercial bulwark established, Russia’s Great Bread 
Line will make her independent of the Western Ameri- 
can wheat grower and trader. The outbreak in Mace- 
donia comes at a convenient time to distract attention 
from a game in Manchuria vastly more interesting to 
America. Russia desires to supply wheat to the world. 





The Macedonian Outbreak—Turkish Soldiers bound for the Front 








With American wheat barred by prohibitive tariff by 
countries with which she makes that stricture contin- 
gent upon entering into treaty with them, the Czar’s 
new mills will find a widespread market among Euro- 
pean nations. ‘Treacherous redifs and Macedonian in- 
surrectionists may then cease from troubling the Sub- 
lime Porte, and fretting diplo- 
mats be at rest over interna- 
tional complications. 





The Crisis in Macedonia.— 
While King Leopold is turning 
his well-oiled machinery of state 
—like the gentlemen in Keats’s 
poem—to skin the enemies of 
the Congo, and the royal harpy 
of Pekin is catching and flaying 
editors, and canal-vexed Colom- 
bia is sparring up at Washing- 
ton, the Porte has a real war on 
hand, and Prince Ferdinand, the ruler of the uneas- 
iest of Balkan States, Bulgaria, finds himself pretty 
much in the position of Mark Twain’s Mandarin, who 
spent his repentant years evading a hired assassin. 
With the uprising in Macedonia against Turkish rule, 
first reported August 8, Prince Ferdinand has become 
the pivot upon which events may revolve. Closely fol- 
lowing the outbreak the Russian Consul at Monastir 
was killed by a Turkish gendarme and from ten to 
twenty thousand insurgents began operations along the 
line of the railroad from Monastir to Salonika. Boris 
Sarafoff, the picturesque bandit who engineered Mis- 
sionary Ellen M. Stone’s abduction in rgor, is com- 
mander of the revolutionary forces.. His object is 
to seize Constantinople and overthrow the Turkish 
dynasty. 








Prince Ferdinand 


The Big Trust and Campaign Documents.—During 
the past two weeks Mr. Carnegie has been as much in 
evidence as the famous Irish Cup hunter. As forecast 
in these columns lately, Mr. Charles M. Schwab on 
the plea of ill health retired from the headship of ‘the 
United States Steel Corporation, and Mr. William Corey, 
erstwhile President of the Carnegie Steel Works, suc- 
ceeded to that $75,000 office. .. . The cream of. cam- 
paign documents—and a political sensation—appeared 
at the end of the first week in August, when Wall 
Street financiers cognizant of affairs were presented 
with an edition-de-luxe ‘‘History of the Carnegie Steel 
Company.”’ The burden of this $100 tale of Schehera- 
zade, in Levant morocco on Japanese paper, is the in- 
side story of the Carnegie steel enterprises from 1858 to 
the formation of the United States Steel Corporation 
two years ago. Mr. Carnegie is 
the villain of the plot. There are 
Arabian Nights yarns of forced 
sales, of profits running into hun- 
dreds of millions, and of steel 
rails made for $12 a ton under a 
protective tariff and sold in Eng- 
land for $28. The author is said 
to be a former private secretary 
of Mr. Carnegie. 


Railroad Wrecks and the Phila- 
delphia Catastrophe.—France and 
America have suffered terrible 
railroad calamities. In Paris, on 
August 10, burning trains in the underground rail- 
way of the Metropolitan Electric road caused the 
death by asphyxiation of about one hundred pas- 
sengers, mostly working people, trapped between sta- 
tions in the smoke-filled subway. The day after 
the calamity, eighty-four bodies were taken from the 
subterranean passage. The trains were set afire by 
a defective fuse on a car which had broken down. . 
In a railroad wreck of the Wallace Brothers’ Circus 
trains, at Durant, Michigan, August 7, twenty-five men 
were killed and as many more injured. The circus 
was en route from Charlotte to Lapeer, in two sec- 
tions. Early in the morning the second section ran 
into the first, demolishing the engine and eight cars. 
Most of the human fatalities occurred in the caboose. 
The mangled animals presented a most pitiful spectacle. 
Nearly all the circus performers escaped injury. ... 
Ten thousand persons attending a baseball game be- 
tween the Boston and Philadelphia clubs, at the Phila- 
delphia Baseball Park, witnessed a fatal accident on 
the afternoon of August 8. A walk overhanging the 
left-field bleachers fell twenty feet to the ground, carry- 
ing with it two hundred people. Some eight persons 
were killed, or died from their injuries, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five were injured. . . . A tropical hur- 
ricane swept over the islands of the Lesser Antilles 
on August 10-11, devastating Martinique; it destroyed 
many towns in east Jamaica, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TENNIS TOURNAMENT AT LONGWOOD, MASS., AUGUST 4—H. L. DOHERTY, OF ENGLAND, DEFEATING R. D. WRENN IN THE OPENING MATCH 
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THE KING AT THE MILITARY REVIEW 


A NEW FE 


N HER LONG REIGN, Queen Victoria went to 
"reland three times, in much the same mood that 
some people go to church or to visit a poor-rela- 
tion. That is, she gingerly and dutifully set her 
foot on the loyal east coast. To her the west 
coast was a foreign country, of which she knew 

less than of southern France, where she spent her win- 
ters. In this anomaly, and all that it stands for, the 
future historian who considers the power and the influ- 
ence of the British Empire will find his most dramatic 
periods. 

But the things which are usual become the natural 
things to any generation. Ireland has always been Ire- 
land to the Englishman. He has taken its poverty and 
its perv ersity, even as he has accepted the further con- 
trast of the Irishman’s success in the colonies and 
abroad, as first premises in the struggle for life, like 
the soot and the fog of London. Mr. Gladstone led 
him to a Home Rule Bill, which was satisfying to his 
conscience, and the welcome failure of which was 
equally satisfying to his sense of wisdom. The last 
vestige of Home Rule sympathy was driven out of 
the imperialistic British heart by the action of the 
Irish leaders during the South African War. In 
that hour, when there was no rift in the clouds for 
the Government, the Irish benches in the Com- 
mons cheered each reverse. Never was England so 
bitter against Irish disloyalty; never were the Irish 
more exasperating; never did the Irish Question seem 
further from settlement. 


A Wonderful Political Condition 


With the introduction of the new Irish Land Bill, there 
was a sensation and a change as abrupt as if Mr. Bryan 
suddenly entered Mr. Cleveland’s camp, or President 
Roosevelt went over to Tammany Hall. Unionists and 
Nationalists began bargaining in the lobbies of the 
Commons in the good-humored give and take of prac- 
ticed hands, the representative of the constituency 
which elected a Colonel of a Boer regiment to Parlia- 
ment voted with the Government which sentenced 
him to life imprisonment. Never have politics made 
stranger bedfellows on a day’s notice than the Irish 
leaders and Balfour, once called the ‘‘Bloody.’’ 
Though legs and arms have been thrust out from 
under the quilt, amendments have covered them. 
A year ago, one would have as readily believed in 
the millennium as that such a landlord as Dunraven 
would meet Nationalists ina conference. Between 
the parts of that Divided Kingdom which is called 
the United Kingdom there isatruce. For the mo- 
ment neither race is engaged in the old odious 
method of comparison, of setting all its strong 
points against all the weak ones of the other. One 
side is foregoing its pride and prejudice; the other 
the memory of the wrongs which have kept its 
forces intact, aggressive, and bitter. The ‘‘man in 
the street’’ in England is once more admitting that 
the Irish have not been:treated fairly. The Irish 
Parliamentarians have been so long with the outs 
that, like the Liberals in England and the Demo- 
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crats in America, they begin to long for the pleasant 
feeling of voting with the majority. Subscriptions 
from America have fallen off. The Irish-American is 
a little more practical than his brother at home. He 
has tired of seeing nothing actually accomplished, of 
seeing only a sentiment exploited. For nothing is so 
clear as that Home Rule is for the present out of the 
domain of practical politics. If they have eschewed 
the crumbs, the Nationalist party could not refuse a 
half loaf graciously offered. 

I say graciously offered—for the present Land Bill is 
only a continuation on a much larger scale of the work 
which Arthur and Gerald Balfour began. Only they 
were Balfours. The party to which they belonged, 
their lack of enthusiasm, and the evident absence of 
real sympathy, classed them as suspects if not enemies. 
Any successful Chief.Secretary must have the right 
sort of temperament as well as a conscientious desire 
to do well by the Irish. Wyndham is the most popular 
Secretary on record, not so much because of the Land 
Bill as because he is Wyndham. ‘There is a dash of ro- 
mance in the history of his family, and in his blood 
there is the strain of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, one of 
the heroes of the Rebellion of 1798. English politi- 
cians think of him as a man who will go far, society 
knows him as the handsomest man in England, and Ire- 
land knows him as an Irishman.. If by training and 
association he is a Tory, he is nevertheless not a friend 
of Ireland out of his philosophy or his conscience. He 
believes in the Irish; he likes the Irish, and the man 
who believes always has an advantage. 

Even as President Roosevelt stole the Democrats’ 
thunder on the trust question, so Wyndham stole the 
Liberals’ thunder on the Irish Question. As for the land- 
lords, they could expect nothing from the Liberals, and 
their only hope was their own party, the Unionists. Be- 
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PARK, DUBLIN 


IRELAND 


tween them and the Irish leaders Wyndham has played 
the part of honest and skilful broker. To the landlords 
he has been acceptable as only a landowner, and one 
of their own aristocratic caste (which he is), could be; 
to the Irish acceptable as only an Irishman of warm 
temperament could be. In the dingy old-fashioned 
office of Great Queen Street, he has labored at his 
desk over the mass of laws and details which makes 
the Irish land question the most complicated on earth. 

But it is not going too far to say, perhaps, that the 
bill would never have become a law without the King. 
At last the Irish have a champion in the Court of St. 
James’s—Edward VII himself. Time has mellowed the 
man of the world into a monarch whose mission is good- 
will. Edward the Peacemaker, the English are already 
calling him. His amiability is persistent; it has even 
made the French press friendly for the time being. 
German as he is, the German side of his nature which 
is manifest is that which wants everybody around the 
board comfortable and no quarrelling. Despite her 
sixty odd years on the throne, his mother’s name was 
associated with no great act. She merely reigned dur- 
ing a great epoch, which among other things of more 
credit saw a succession of coercion acts for Ireland and 
a succession of wars. The son’s reign promises to have 
a personal character. Short though it must be, it may 
raise his personal fame high by making Ireland content. 


The King is King 


King Edward has shattered that favorite conceit of 
the English, that the King has no power. This con- 
ceit got root in Victoria’s time. She was not a clever 
woman; she little understood how to manage men; she 
only yielded petty privileges stubbornly, and was good. 
Considering that the King himself may bestow titles, 
not to mention that all social pre-eminence comes from 
him, it needs no more than a man of average ability on 
the throne to influence not only public life but legisla- 
tion. The man on the throne who is supposed to have 
no power has become the power behind the throne. 
The very constitutional limitations in England give an 

amiable, tactful monarch advantages of influence 
which a ruling monarch does not enjoy. When it is 
intimated to a landlord that the King, the maker 
and unmaker of social fortunes, is in favor of the 


bill, it means far more than party discipline. The 
King takes no sides; he is above party; he has 
the advantage of no political associations. When 


he is popular, he is the most useful agent a states- 
man can have for winning the favor ot a people in 
such a task as that Wyndham has set for himself. 
For, personally, the King likes Wyndham just as 
well as the Irish members and the landlords do. 

This royal visit to Ireland, which in the results it 
promises to the English-speaking world makes Ed- 
ward’s junket through Europe in the spring seem in- 
significant, was a surpassingly clever piece of politi- 
cal stage management. ‘The King set foot on Irish 
soil just as the Land Bill had passed to its third read- 
ing and wasas good asa law. Wyndham was the min- 
ister in attendance with him. The death of the Pope, 











KING EDWARD AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA ENTERING THE CITY OF DUBLIN 


August 22 1903 


which had just been announced, gave the first British 
‘King of modern times who had ever visited the Holy 
Father in person an opportunity of referring to the head 
of that religion which most of the people of Ireland 
devoutly profess. There had preceded him a story 
which was the best of advance agents; in short, never 
was any ‘“‘show’”’ better billed. When his Majesty was 
approached about police protection, which should be 
ample in view of the old idea that a British King who 
entered Ireland took his life in his hands, Edward 
replied: ‘‘I want no protection except the good-will of 
the Irish people.”’ 

The Royal policy, the Wyndham policy, was to come 
without suspicion, and thereby not be suspected. It 
was a policy older than Cesar, who, sitting unarmed, 
opened his door for the mutineers of his Tenth Legion 
to enter. It is the best policy, as Mr. Bryan, who went 

_into ‘‘the enemy’s country”’ on a certain occasion, must 
realize by this time. After ages, British royalty has 
grasped the simple fact that the Irish people are as 
hospitable as they are chivalrous. When Edward 
trusted himself to that hospitality, half the battle 
was won. His record as a prince was in his favor; 
he was large-hearted, generous-living, and a sports- 
man—the kind of a man the Irish like. The coercion 
bills of his mother’s reign did not affect him. He had 
begun with a clean slate, and by some light from 
within, which has been the blessing of the British 
Empire builders since the lesson of the American Revo- 
lution, the Tory Government is beginning a new score. 

Relatively, London was not as brilliantly decorated 
at the time of the Queen’s Jubilee or the Coronation, 
nor was the enthusiasm as great as that in Dublin. 
There was not only a crowd for tae entrance and the 
departure, but a crowd every time that royalty passed 
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through the streets. “This came from all classes: “A 
King of a more dour age than ours, when the National- 
ist city government refused him the freedom of the 
city, would have been a King of a class while he was 
there. Notso the amiable Edward; there was nothing 
in his conduct to show that there was a dissenting voice 
in his welcome. That every Irishman was his friend 
he took as a first premise; that being the best way, no 
doubt, of making every Irishman his friend. 


Edward the Tactful 


It rained as it usually does in Ireland—that is, with 
recognition of Irish susceptibilities, it always rains 
when you are visiting Ireland. When you have gone, 
of course, there is glorious sunshine, as there was ac- 
cording to local tradition up to the hour of your com- 
ing. ‘The harder it rained the more Edward smiled. 


‘No one has ever asserted that he is a man of great 


abilities like his nephew William; nor could William 
play the part he has played in Ireland any more than 
he could play William’s. He is simply Edward the 
Peacemaker, Edward the Tactful. He likes the amia- 
ble part of being King just as William likes the strenu- 
ous. It seems as difficult for him to be bored by public 
ceremonies as for the Czar, and more particularly the 
unhappy Czarina, not to be. 

One morning he received addresses from all sorts of 
associations, from the Candlestick Makers to institu- 
tions of learning. Some of the spokesmen were not 
exactly used to royal audiences, which is not surpris- 
ing, considering the few opportunities they have had in 
Ireland for practice. Instead of bowing, they started 
to shake hands, and not only did they get a warm 


grasp from the royal palm, but Edward put them to 
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rights by a word, taking their beribboned parch- 
ments and himself placing them on the little pile at 
his side. It was when he showed that his amiability 
was not purely negative that he scored. His men- 
tors had arranged for a visit to some tenements in the 
poorer districts, whose misery and poverty are famous. 
Here he took the initiative, and, leading the way, with 
no guards, entered streets and houses which were 
not down in the programme. This was putting into 
practice his declaration that he needed no protection 
except the good-will of the Irish people. Among 
other things, he surprised a shoemaker at his bench, 
and the shoemaker—for an Irishman is never at a loss 
for a word—wished his Majesty good-morning, and his 
Majesty wished the shoemaker good-morning. This is 
an old piece of ‘‘royal business,’”’ which dates long be- 
fore Haroun al Raschid, and which always takes in 
real life as well as in fairy tales. Edward was su- 
premely original among English kings for having 
done it in Ireland, though his mother more than once 
had a look in on her Scotch crofters—this Queen for 
sixty odd years, who paid a formal call on Ireland 
thrice, and spent a part of every year in Scotland. 
But Dublin is not Ireland, as every one knows. And 
Edward was the first King to visit all of Ireland. He 
saw Galway as well as prosperous Belfast; the con- 
gested west coast as well as the east coat. Not only 
was there no attempt on his life, but he was the object 
of neither hisses nor epithets. Cork for its numbers 
and resources’ gave him as_ hearty a reception as 
Dublin. The mest ardent Nationalist was quick to 
admit that his conduct had been not only that of the 
best-natured of princes, but of one whose sense of 
noblesse oblige was equally extended to ali taxpayers. 
Dus.in, August 1 





THE PROSPECTS OF INDUS 


T HAS BECOME a platitude that our age is one of 
achievement. Weare so accustomed to seeing the 
impossible of one year become a fazt accompli of 
the next, that we are hopeful and sanguine be- 

ond anything the world has previously known. 

hat of the coming age? Will it be disappoint- 
ing? It will probably not be, in the triumphs of 
knowledge and in our conquests over nature’s forces; 
but in the domain of social forces, and more particu- 
larly in the field of industrial relations, our progress 
is likely to disappoint sadly the expectations of the 
optimistic. 

There is a widespread belief that in the matter of our 
industrial and social relations we are in a transition 
stage that is leading us to a régime of harmony and 
perpetual peace. This belief can scarcely be classed 
as an inductive conclusion. It is rather an article of 
optimistic faith, and finds its support in an appeal to 
philosophic generalizations. It is very stoutly main- 
tained that the interest of the two great productive 
classes of the world—the capitalist-employers and the 
wage-workers—are, at bottom, identical, and that labor 
and capital are necessary allies and natural friends. It 
is, therefore, merely a matter of educating them to a 
realization of this truth, to usher in an era of industrial 
peace—when the capitalistic lion and the labor lamb 
will lie down in peace together. 

It could hardly be asserted that the two classes in 
question have as yet arrived at even a dim realization 
of their true relations. The most cursory glance at 
the actual conditions that surround us shows on every 
side a chronic spirit of bitterness—breaking out con- 
stantly into open, and often into armed, strife—mark- 
ing the attitude of these theoretic friends and allies 
toward one another. How are we to explain this con- 
tradiction of theory by fact? Must we assume that in 
industrial relations his characteristic ‘‘rationality’’ de- 
serts man and gives place to a madness that transforms 
friends into seeming foes? It is nearer the truth to say 
that the world of industry is not naturally a world of 
peace or amity. Within historic experience, it never 
has been; and it never will be, while human nature 
remains what it is—and what it has persisted in being 
from the days of Abraham to the days of Rothschild. 
The millennium of peace for the industrial world will 
come only when the moral millennium has arrived, and 
altruism has supplanted selfishness as a ruling motive. 
This is not pessimism; it is simply a willingness to rec- 
ognize facts that stare us squarely in the face—and it 
is better than an optimism that is beautiful but blind. 


Interdependence of Labor and Capital 


In the modern industrial world, it is undeniably true 
that the great classes representing labor and capital are 
each alike pitiably helpless without the co-operation of 
the other. They are mutually and equally dependent 
upon one another for the opportunity to engage in pro- 
ductive enterprise. To this extent their interests are 
identical, and the theory of natural allies and friends 
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holds true. And it is further to the interest of the 
community as an organic whole that these two should 
come together and co-operate peaceably. The har- 
mony of interests so far between all parties is com- 
plete. There are, indeed, deeper and more intricate 
harmonies between both groups of producers, and be- 
tween them and consumers, which the economist or 
the sociologist can point out. But these harmonies 
affect individuals only through society as a whole. 
Their nature is not easily grasped; and their effects 
are too remote to prove factors of importance in the 
individual’s calculations. To the shorter-sighted and 
more practical, as well as more selfish, views, that rule 
in the workaday world of industry, this general har- 
mony of interests appears to end about where it began. 


The Producers and the Consumer 


The first two classes, taking industry by industry, 
have a further common interest, but one in which the 
third class, the consumer, has no part. It is to the 
common interest of employer and wage-earner to sell 
the product of their joint labor for as high a price as 
is possible. Here the interest of the consumer clashes 
with the common interest of these two groups of pro- 
ducers; and here the common interests of these groups 
seem also toend. Having squeezed the largest possi- 
ble price out of the consumer, the perplexing problem 
of distribution confronts them, and it-is inevitable, 
humanly speaking, that quarrels will! arise over the 
division of the ‘‘booty.’’ There is no identity, no mu- 
tuality, no harmony of interests here; there is the flat 
fact of clashing interests, and a struggle for the largest 
possible share of the spoil. 

It is easy to say a ‘‘fair and just’’ distribution 
ought to be made. But who can furnish an adequate 
and practical standard of fairness and justice? It is not 
possible, for example, to determine the actual part of 
any product due to the labor of each of those» who 
have co-operated in its making.-. What part of the fin- 
ished product represented, say, by a piece of furniture, 
shall we attribute to the men who fashion the separate 
pieces and join them together, and what part to the 
man who shovels coal into the furnace that supplies 
power to the machinery with which the others worked? 
And what part of the produce is to be attributed to the 
designer; or what part to the employer, who organizes 
and directs the whole series of operations in the manu- 
facturing process? There is absolutely nothing in the 
nature of things to furnish a basis of division not open 
to dispute. Industrial disputes are thus inherent in 
the very nature of our economic system. Good sense, 
good temper, good leadership, and a judicious balance 
of opposing forces may lessen the outbreaks of indus- 


TRIAL PEACE 


trial strife between employers and employed, and may 
render them less disastrous; but to hope in our pres- 
ent industrial régime, or any other yet tried, to elimi- 
nate that opposition of interests from which industrial 
disputes arise is futile. 

But even assuming all strife between employers and 
employed to have been eliminated, and these two groups 
co-operating in harmony, we have only transferred the 
struggle to another part of the industrial field, the part 
where producer and consumer meet—and clash. For 
here again diversity and opposition of interests appear, 
and will not down. The ‘trust problem,” in one phase 
or another, is destined to remain with us. Whatever 
we may think of the trend toward consolidation and 
combination, we must admit that it is in the line of 
intelligent action from the viewpoint of the interests 
of those who are combining. Neither law nor logic 
can ever convince any group of independent producers 
that it is to their interest to continue to wage against 
one another that industrial warfare which we term 
competition. The ultimate beneficiary of this is al- 
ways the third party, the consumer. There is noth- 
ing ethical in competition. The public as consumer 
insists upon its continuance, and in this the public 
seeks to further its own selfish interest, and is careless 
or indifferent of what havoc competition may work 
among the competitors. It was a current statement 
some years ago that ninety per cent of those engaging 
in business at some time-met failure. This was the 
price paid for competition. Sooner or later intelligent 
producers must see that their interests lie in combina- 
tions or agreements of one form or another, and they 
will, therefore, inevitably combine to some degree 
against the consumer. There are often forces which 
operate to keep prices below the extreme high level in 
the interest of the producer himself, but these forces 
do not operate in all cases; and even where they do, 
the price level .is fixed in the interest of producer and 
not of consumer. The interests of these two groups are 
distinctly antagonistic. 


Conference Better than Conflict 


The world in which men employ and are employed, 
in which men buy and sell, is thus a world of clashing 
interests, and it is, therefore, and will remain, a world 
of strife. That strife may be tempered and kept within 
reasonable limits. Between employer and employed it 
ought to be confined to the conference room, and never 
be transferred to the field of open conflict. The best 
hope of industrial peace between these two groups lies 
in educating edch to the realization that antagonistic 
interests can be compromised and treaties of peace ar- 
ranged better before than after a test of strength has 
been made by an appeal to force. 

The hope for industrial peace between these two op- 
posing forces lies in the direction of sane compromise, 
rather than in the futile belief that opposition of inter- 
ests can ever be eliminated and replaced by identity. 
The first hope is practical, the last, Utopian. 
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HE LOTUS EATERS 


cig ND LEAVES me to starve,”’ said Es- 

tella, cutting off a leg of the chicken, 

and throwing it to the nearest dog. 

‘‘Leaves me to starve in the gutter, 
and leaves Regina, his own flesh and biood— 
look at that child, Kate, look at her! What 
sort of a brute could desert a child like that? 
Was her mother’s comfort, yes, she was!—leaves Re- 
gina without a rag to her back.’”’ She absent-mindedly 
put a piece of chicken into her mouth, and leaned her 
elbows on the table. 

“I reaily don’t know what we shall do about the 
rent,’’ said Mrs. Donnelly. ‘‘When he came for it this 
morning he told Barbara he’d be back this afternoon, 
and it’s a hot day for anybody to be out, let alone a fat 
fellow like him. You can’t put off the landlord himself 
like you can an agent, anyway. I could pay ten dol- 
lars on account next Saturday night. If he won’t take 
that, or your alimony doesn’t come, I don’t know what’ll 
become of us.”’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know either,’’ said Estella. ‘‘It 
seems such a nuisance to move. Speak for it, then?’’— 
‘‘Woof! Woof!’’ said Dooley, the fatter of the Scotch 
terriers.—‘I thought we were going to Le so happy 
here, too, when we first came. He seemed such a nice, 
unassuming sort of man.’”’ 

Tony, who was washing the household linen in the 
kitchen, put his head through the doorway. It was a 
lordly little black head, and belonged to a young fel- 
low of a slender middle height, motions extraordinarily 
light and free, and blue, humorous, inquisitive, confi- 
dential eyes. Said he: ‘‘I beg your pardon, Estella, 
but the big dishpan—has it gone to heaven?’ 

“It’s out on the-fire-escape,’’ replied Estella, ‘‘with 
gasoline init. I putall the old gloves I could find into 
gasoline this morning, so that if any of us should hap- 
pen to get an engagement, they’d have clean gloves, 
anyway.” 

Tony withdrew. He had not looked at Estella, but 
at Barbara, the Beauty, who sat in the window-sill, and 
who continued to look neither at him nor at Estella, 
nor at the riot of the dogs and the chicken-bones and 
Regina upon the urcarpeted floor, but across the shin- 
ing roof-tops to the Palisades. 

The mistress of this Harlem flat was Mrs. Estella 

Baker. Mr. Baker was divorced. He was a prosperous 
person, and paid a considerable alimony, with which 
he was not always sufficiently prompt. With Mrs. 
Baker lived her iniant daughter, Regina Rosalys, and 
her younger sister, Barbara Floyd. Also she had as 
summer boarders Mr. Anthony 
Regnault, a young actor who sel- 
dom happened to be out of work, 
Mr. Fred Donnelly, not much 
older, who seldom happened to 
be in it, and Mrs. Kate Donnelly, 
an elderly typewriter, who had 
married a brother Donnelly, de- 
ceased. All the boarders paid far 
more than their board, when they 
had it, and nothing at all when 
they had not. At the present mo- 
ment, they had been some time 
through lunch without having as 
yet cleared away its remains, and 
Estella and Mrs. Donnelly, whose 
employer was away on his own 
vacation, had been regaling the 
company with accounts of the 
Russian coronation, which they 
read from the newspapers that 
strewed the room. Fred Donnelly, 
who was busy pinning the edge 
of his tie over a spot he had 
ejust discovered on his shirt-front, 
gloomily commented upon Estel- 
la’s last remark: ‘‘I guess it’ll be 
a long enough day before any of 
us get an engagement!”’ 

“You forget Tony!’ said his 
sister-in-law. 

“T ain’t ever let to,’’ Fred re- 
sponded with some savagery. ‘I 
—-can’t you stop gorging on those 
papers a minute? They’re two 
months old!” 

‘“That makes ’em all the lovelier,’’ replied Estella. 
“Tony threw them off the kitchen-shelf this morning, 
and I felt so good to read it all over again. You feel 
sure, then, that it’s all true.’’ 

‘“Tony’s generous with his old newspapers. That’s 
because he’s signed for a job. But he don’t begin 


‘and me, if we pose for those kinetoscope things. 





Tony, who was washing the linen 
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till November. November—Lord! you can’t believe 
there’s ever going to be such a month.”’ 

‘‘Oh, we may all be working by then,”’ cried Estella, 
in her voice of tragic fire. ‘‘You can’t tell. You don’t 
suppose we’re going to go on like this, do you?” 

“Not if we don’t pay the rent, we ain’t,”’ said Fred. 
‘*We’ll have fifteen dollars the week after next, Barbara 
But 
we owe all that now, in little bills.’’ 

“That reminds me, Tony,’’ Estella called, ‘‘I wish 
you could get both the tablecloths ironed by to-night, 
‘cause you can’t doit to-morrow, No; they’re going 
to shut the gas off to-night; we had a notice from ’em 
yesterday.”’ 

“Well, this fellow was just right,’’ declared Mrs. 
Donnelly, glaring up from her newspaper; ‘‘this one 
that refused to kiss the Czarina’s hand. It’s a nasty, 
silly thing todo. They’ll never catch me doing it.”’ 

‘‘Nor me, I’m afraid,’’ said Tony, reappearing with 
a bucket that brimmed wet tablecloths. He paused for 
a moment in the doorway, and leaned there, exceed- 
ingly comfortable and cool. Indeed, on this midsum- 
mer afternoon, when the unshaded dining-room ap- 


-peared altogether huddled and tousled and hot, there 


was in the look of this very competent amateur laun- 
dryman something so tranquil, so airy and sylvan, that 
it might have suggested a beneficent gentleman-dryad 
but for the absurd great pipe which was hanging out of 
his mouth: ‘‘I’ll take these up to the roof now, Estella; 
I’ve just hung out the smaller pieces. We can’t tell 
but that later Barbara’ll help me take ‘them down. 
But I do hope, Estella, that the next flat we appropri- 
ate will have a coal range. If we are to have no fire to 
iron with to-morrow, how shall we cook?’’ 

‘I suppose we’ll have to go out to our meals. I’ve 
got my wedding-ring yet. He can force me to part 
with that, Tommy Baker can, but he can’t force me to 
let our child starve!’’ 

“That must be very disenchanting for Tommy,”’ 
Tony answered. ‘But I think I’ll leap out with a 
chair or two before it comes to our eating up your 
wedding-ring, Estella.’’ 

Regina Rosalys, who was at that moment recuperat- 
ing from her wrestling matches 
with the dogs, said suddenly: 
‘‘Anny Bobs gah go ring.’ 

‘‘No, no, darling. Poor Auntie 
Barbara hasn’t got any ring at 
all. You lost Auntie Barbara’s 
little blue ring down the sta- 
tionary washstand, don’t you re- 
member?”’ 

“‘No, no, Anny Bobs gah go 
ring, big go ring;’’ Regina’s fat 
little hands formed an oblong 
about the size of a cucumber. 
‘“‘Big,’’ she persisted, nodding. 

‘‘She means that Indian brace- 
let,’”’ said Estella. Tony looked 
anxiously and a little fearfully at 
Barbara, and forgot to joke. At 
that moment the doorbell rang. 
Tony leaned back into the kitchen 
and pressed the little electric but- 
ton which opened the street door. 

“Oh!” cried Estella, ‘‘that’s the 
expressman with my money now.”’ 
She rose and ran into the hall. 

There was a waiting silence. 
Tony continued to lean in the 
doorway and look at the girl in 
the window-seat. She had gray 
eyes of a miraculous, deep clear- 
ness, but she kept these turned 
away in a far-off quiet, profound 
enough to strike cold upon a suit- 
or’s heart. Tony had to content 
himself with the faint bright color 
in the oval of her cheek; the pale 
rose of her faded and shrunken cotton blouse stopped 
in a little drawn circle at her throat; the throat itself 
was very white and regal-looking under the piled fair- 
ness of Barbara’s brown hair. One hand dropped, 
motionless, against her old gray skirt, and Tony smiled 
to it wistfully. It was a modest smile, under a trick of 


audacity. Tony was three-and-twenty, and 
all women had done their best to spoil him, 
except Barbara, who had remained silent the 
summer through before his love. By the 
community before which so much of it had, 
perforce, to be carried on, the love-making was 
encouragingly ignored, but the community 
was beginning to get restless, because from the lady it 
received no confidence. The summer was sunning it- 
self away, and still Barbara rested, whether or not to be 
wooed, passive, idle, enigmatic, lovely; and still prayer- 
fully, and with deft derision, Tony continued publicly 
to woo her. ‘Now, though he could not catch her 
glance, his eyes spoke declarations twenty times a min- 
ute, and formally proposed to her. They besought, 
commanded, laughed at her, adored her. Suddenly, 
when there seemed least hope, she turned round and 
looked at him. It was a very steadfast, searching look, 
and Tony tingled and rejoiced to meet it. He lifted 
his head happily, with a singular pride, and at the lit- 
tle motion the girl put her hand sharply to her throat 
and turned away. 

‘‘He’s a long time coming upstairs,’’ said Fred. 

At that moment Estella ran back into the hall of the 
flat and closed the door with the effect of a subdued 
cyclone. 

“It’s not the expressman!’’ she called, in a shrieking 
whisper. ‘‘The top of his head looks like the milkman, 
and his bill’s due.’’ Tony laughed aloud. 

‘*Tell him to come again,’’ suggested Kate Donnelly, 
still fortified by immersion in the coronation glories. 

“‘Told him that last time,’’ said Fred. 

“‘Oh, well, maybe he wasn’t coming here,’’ said Es- 
tella, listening a moment, and continued, ‘‘maybe it 
was only the janitor, after all. Once before the ali- 
mony didn’t come, and then it turned out the express- 
man had brought it two or three times, only the down- 
stairs bell didn’t ring, so to-day I asked the janitor to 
ring the bell every time he went past, so I’d feel quite 
easy.”’ 

The upstairs bell unkindly rang. 

‘“‘Ssh!’’ hissed Estella; ‘‘pretend we're out.’’ 

‘Is he to suppose the downstairs door was opened by 
a spook?’’ Tony whispered. 

‘‘Well, you needn’t talk. You did it.’’ She came 
back into the dining-room, and sat down with infinite 
non-rustling precautions. ‘‘I’m sure I'd like to pay 
him as well as anybody. Indeed, nobody has the hor- 
ror of debt I’ve got. I tremble with it when I wake 
in the night. It’s bornin me. I don’t know why, but 
I can’t pay what I haven’t got, not if I was to coin my 
blood for it.’’ The bell rang again. ‘‘Well, he can 
just tire himself out at that,’’ Estellaadded. ‘‘I should 
think he’d know we’d have opened it before if we’d 
wanted him.” 

Tony’s eyes overran with laughter. Regina threw 
herself into Barbara’s lap, and Barbara put her face 
into the black mop of Regina’s curls, and began to 
whisper a story to her. 

‘‘T wish I was out of the whole business,’’ muttered 
Fred: ‘‘out of the profession, I mean. I wish I knew 
another durned thing to do. I had a chance to be a 
dentist once, but I was too good for it then. When 
that old aunt of mine in Ireland dies, I bet I take my 
share of what she leaves and buy an interest in a busi- 
ness. And when you’re all down on your luck, you 
can come to me, people, and I’ll help you out.”’ 

“‘My share in that pneumatic tire’ll be worth thou- 
sands of dollars by then,’’ said Mrs. Donnelly, refold- 
ing her newspaper. ‘‘They’ve got a backer for it now 
who’s going to put it right on the market. Will 
Knowles says there’s a fortune in it, and he’s an 
inventor.”’ 

“T was thinking the other day it would be hice to 
invent something,’’ replied Estella; ‘‘but I never get 
mine finished, somehow.’’ 

The enemy without gave a final knock and ring, and 
departed. He was pursued downstairs by the barks of 
the terriers and the shrieks of Regina, who at that mo- 
ment rushed, all three, into each other’s arms. 

‘‘Look here,’’ said Fred; ‘tare you sure it wasn’t Mr. 
Bates, come for the rent? He told Barbara he’d be here 
at three o’clock.’’ 

‘*Mercy! Look out of the window, Barbara, and see 
who it was.’’ Barbara leaned out and down, watching. 

‘Well, I vow!”’ said Mrs. Donnelly. ‘‘Do you know 
what those Gostioffs, or whatever their name is, have 
been doing? The Czar said everybody could make their 
crowns out of silver-gilt, because some of ’em are as 
poor as church mice, and those Gostioffs have been over 
to Paris and had theirs made out of solid gold!”’ 

“Who told you?’ 
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“It’s in the paper. And he’s just come of age, a 
while ago, and paid all his debts.”’ 

‘Seems rather an excessive person,’’ Tony com- 
mented. 

Mrs. Donnelly made a little clucking noise to her 
newspaper: ‘‘Tsu! ‘T'su!—well, poor boy, he does all 
he can.”’ 

‘*Who?”’ demanded Fred. 

“The Emperor of all the Russias,’’ answered Tony, 
laughing from under his eyelashes at Kate. ‘‘Kate’s 
very partial to him. I sometimes feel quite piqued.’’ 

‘Well, I don’t care. He’s a very good man; he 
wants—”’ 

‘““They say,’’ remarked Estella dreamily, ‘‘that she’s 
got a gold typewriter set with diamonds."’ 

“It was the milkman,’’ announced Barbara, drawing 
in her head. 

Estella had picked up an illustrated weekly, and she 
now passed it with a tender smile to Mrs. Donnelly. 
‘‘Wouldn’t Barbara look sweet fixed just the way the 
Czarina is? Those pearl ropes—I’ll bet they’re yards 
long—they’re just the sort of thing that suits Barbara.”’ 

Mrs. Donnelly gravely regarded the Czarina’s like- 
ness. ‘‘She looks very handsome,’’ she said. ‘I hope 
she’ll be happy. She’s got a kind of a sad look. I 
knew a girl once, a nice, pretty girl as could be; she 
looked something like our Barbara, too, only Barbara’s 
the handsomest of the lot—had something that same 
look at her wedding, and before the very first year was 
out he had run off to Canada with a pot of money—he 
was a partner in a wholesale bicycle business—and 
another woman, and she, poor thing, had 
to take in boarders.’’ 

Estella sat up, clutched her floating yel- 
low dressing-sack about her neck, and with 
the other hand shoved back the toppling 
mass of her black hair. ‘‘Well!’’ she cried, 
“I'd like to know what you mean by that, 
Kate Donnelly! I didn’t think I should 
ever be insulted at my own lunch-table by 
people talking as if it were a disgrace to 
take boarders! You ought to honor me for 
it, or any other honest way of making my 
living. I’ve got my fatherless child to sup- 
port, and I’m proud of it, and as God is my 
witness, I think a woman can be a lady, no 
matter how little money she has. And if 
you mean to insinuate anything against 
Tom Baker, I can tell you that whatever 
my troubles with my husband may have 
been—and I think you might have had 
more consideration for Regina than to men- 
tion a woman—there never was a breath 
against his honesty, and he never quarrelled 
with but one of his employers in his life 
that would bring men he knew home drunk 
to sleep in the office, and that diamond 
bracelet I gave him, to get the doctor’s bill 
on once when he was out of work, he went 
and got out and gave it back to me as soon 
as I got my divorce!’’ There was a glass 
pitcher full of lemonade on the table. Es- 
tella helped herself to a long drink, and 
added: ‘‘And even so, I shouldn’t call you 
exactly boarders, anyway.’’ 

Mrs. Donnelly arose in trembling maj- 
esty and took her hat off the mantelpiece. 
‘“‘T’ll send you my address, Estella Baker,’’ 
she said, ‘‘as soon as I get one. And you 
can send your bill in when you like. I 
wouldn’t speak to a dog as you’ve spoken 
to me, and I wouldn’t take it from you if 
you were the Queen of England. And as 
for calling us boarders, I should think you 
wouldn’t, with Tony working like a black 
slave, and Fred putting off the butcher, 
and me paying regular every Saturday. I 
wouldn’t have stayed here to have my ears 
deafened the way you screech, Estella 
Baker, for anybody but Tony, that was the 
sweetest child I ever saw when I used to 
go on as extra in the Amazon marches at 
his father’s theatre, before that sneaking 
hound of a Gillespie got it away from him— 
though I’ve worked hard here to help you, 
and glad to do it, as you well know. I 
hope, when I’m gone—”’ 

“Before you go, Kate, dear,” said Tony, putting his 
pipe on the mantelpiece, ‘‘we’d better clear the table, 
or I fear Barbara will be forced to work.”’ 

Barbara rose hurriedly, but like a creature moving in 
a sleep, and Mrs. Donnelly snatched up a plate with 
one hand, and with the other pushed the young girl 
back into the window-seat. ‘‘Stay where you are,” 
said she, and strode majestically into the kitchen. 
Her brother-in-law, who had not bestowed so much 
as a glance upon the previous debate, now lifted a 
newspaper in his turn. ‘‘There’s a cut of the Felix 
house,’”’ he said. ‘‘Down below, you know, on River- 
side Drive, the white stone place. Good print, isn’t 
it? I wish I’d gone in for photography when I had 
that chance three years ago.”’ 

“T never thought I’d much care about having that 
house,’’ said Estella. ‘*The windows come so low 
down, I’d always be afraid Regina would fall out. 
Still, of course, you could put wires across them.” 

‘Forgot the tablecloths,’’ cried Tony, running in and 
snatching up the bucket. ‘‘None of you thought of 
them, of course—loafers! If I have a sunstroke on the 
roof, say I died true.’’ Tony peered into the pitcher 
of lemonade as he passed it. ‘‘Oof! Little drops of 
lemon. Nothing more spirited for the laborer, the 
poor laborer, Mrs. Tommy?’ At the hall door—‘‘I 
will return to you, Barbara,’’ he said to the back of 
that young lady’s head, and vanished. 

“Tony gone pok?’’ asked Regina. 

“I wonder,’’ said Estella, ‘‘if Tony’s written those 
words for Barbara to sing Sunday night.’’ 

‘‘Anny Bobs ta Rina pok?’’ Regina persisted. 

“No, no,’’ said Estella, ‘‘Auntie Barbara can’t take 
Regina to the park now; it’s too hot.”’ 

‘*Too hot?’’ 


“Yes; too hot. Make Auntie sick. Poor Auntie.’ 
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“Poo Anny; Anny Bobs ta Rina pok?’’ 
YNo; now, Regina, you’re naughty.’’ 
jna puffed out an under-lip and nodded: ‘‘Rina 
a finey aws,’’ said she plaintively. 

“Gh, Regina, why don’t you learn to talk plainer? 
Oo bid dirl, ess 00 is, oo bid dirl! You mostly know 
what she says, Fred.’’ 

“She said, ‘Regina wants to go on the flying- 
horses.’ ’’ 

“Oh, darling, mamma hasn’t any money for that.— 
No,. indeed, Barbara, car-fare and everything!—You 
can go on the flying-horses when mamma gets an en- 
gagement. Here—here’sa nickel. You can play with 
that.’’ 

Regina turned the nickel over and over in the creases 
of her little warm hand, and Fred returned to his for- 
mer statement—‘‘I guess it’ll be a long day before any 
of us get an engagement.”’ 

“T’ll bet you anything you like,’’ cried Estella, ‘‘that 
I’ll be starring in my own play before the year’s out. 
That play’s bound to succeed, because it speaks right 
to people’s hearts. “I wrote every word of it out of my 
own soul. There isn’t a word in it without a throb, 
and yet the comedy interest’s good, too. I think Bar- 
bara’ll be quite sweet in that. She’s a little tall for 
comedy, but then—. You know Sam Tannehill? He 
says it’s the greatest play that’s been written in Amer- 
ica since ‘The Banker’s Daughter.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Donnelly, who had been going to and from the 
kitchen with the dishes, now swept away the tablecloth, 
and Estella, still clutching the lemonade, and waving 





An embarrassed silence followed these civilities 


the butter-knife, leaned back to give her free play. 
She concluded, ‘‘He asked me why I didn’t let Olga 
Nethersole have it.’’ 

‘‘Well, dearie,’’ said Mrs. Donnelly, ‘‘why don’t you? 
I’m sure you deserve a little luck.”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said Estella, ‘‘I guess not. Nobody’ll ever 
play that part but me. There’s plenty of: managers 
would be glad to take the play, and put their own old 
stars into it; night and day I’m afraid some one will 
steal my ideas. If I could’only get a good part in New 
York and show people just once what I could do, there’d 
be plenty of managers ready to back me in my play 
afterward!’’ 

Fred yawned. ‘‘Estella,’’ said he, ‘‘when you do get 
an engagement you quarrel with the stage-manager 
and come home.”’ 

Estella planted her elbows on the table. ‘‘That’s 
because they’ve got such old fuss-budgets of stage- 
managers. I guess after I’ve sat up all night wearing 
myself to pieces studying my art, I’m not going to be 
dictated to by those ignorant things. It was mean of 
that old Dawkins, though, to fight with me, when I’d 
had my pink crépe dress made for their old piece, and 
I hadn’t even got it paid for yet. Wasn’t that a sweet 
dress, Kate? I wore my real coral and gold belt with 
it that Tommy gave me while we were married. He 
always said he did like me to look nice, ‘Tommy did. 
I’ve got plenty of clothes to take an engagement if I 
could only get one. I wish the dogs hadn’t broken 
Whopper, and I’d ask her when we any of us were 
going to get anything.”’ 

‘“We always ask her that, and she always lies. We'd 
better ask her when the alimony’s coming.” 

Estella looked at the pieces of the broken planchette 
which were scattered over the floor. ‘‘They looked 
so cunning breakirig it up, and Tony would name her 
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that,’ she added, with apparent irrelevance. ‘‘Hand 
me the cards, Fred, and let me see if I can see any- 
thing.” 

As she shuffled the pack, her mind went back to the 
pink crépe. 

“If she likes to fix it over, I’ll let Barbara wear that 
dress to Mrs. Wade’s Sunday night, and I can take her 
blue waist; you know, Kate, that one you made out of 
the old pair of sleeves.”’ 

She looked cordially at Barbara, but the girl did not 
answer, nor turn her head. 

‘‘She’s dreaming,”’ said Fred. ‘‘Love’s young dream, 
Barbara? Estella, do you see a dark man?’ 

‘‘Let her be,’’ pleaded Mrs. Donnelly; ‘‘maybe she is 
really thinking about Tony.”’ 

‘““You make me tired, Kate,’’ said the fraternal Fred; 
‘‘you bet Tony can do his own love-making. You bet 
he can look after himself. I wonder,’’ he added in a 
half-voice, ‘‘if she says things to him, though, when 
they’re alone. He keeps on so.”’ 

‘*You never can tell,’’ Estella sighed. 

‘“‘She might be very glad to have the chance of him!”’ 
Mrs. Donnelly almost cried aloud. 

“I guess my sister doesn’t need to be glad of any- 
body, Kate Donnelly, and he’s very unsettled and 
extravagant; I’ve always heard so.”’ 

‘Oh, rot!’’ said Fred, getting in ahead of his sister-in- 
law. ‘‘What of it? He’s only a boy, and most of the 
year he’s more money than he knows what to do with. 
I don’t know why it should be worse for him to throw 
gold dollars around than for anybody else to do it.”’ 

‘Slander loves a shining mark,’’ said 
Mrs. Donnelly sententiously. 

Fred laughed. ‘‘Well, there’s nothing so 
very shining about Tony, except a first- 
class job in the future. But, of course, 
he’s lucky to have that, at his age; and I 
daresay it is his luck and his good looks 
and those kid ways of his starts those 
notions. He’s really a corking fellow, 
Tony is, and straight, as far as I know. 
But if he buys a girl a pair of gloves—and 
I don’t say he doesn’t like a pretty girl— 
there’s as much cackle as if another man 
had bought her Fifth Avenue. And he’s 
too easy-tempered; he lets stories get 
around about him, things that matter. 
Look at that old gander last week at 
Reilly’s—said it was Mrs. Rexal who got 
him that part with Rexal, and—you know 
what people say.”’ 

‘Oh!’ said Barbara, ‘‘it’s all cowardly. 
It’salie.’”’ (‘‘Why, she’s awake after all,”’ 
laughed Fred.) She turned in upon them 
from the window, and her live voice broke 
into the room with its curious little throaty 
richness. ‘‘I—I don’t deceive myself about 
Tony. I daresay he’s wild, I daresay he's 
unreliable, but we must all know that he 
was never—base.’’ Her face flushed and 
paied, her hands clinched in her lap. 
“‘We’re unsteady and extravagant our- 
selves, Estella, and what should we have 
done this summer: who would have given 
us any pleasure, who would have helped us, 
who would have worked for us, what should 
we have done here without Tony? I re- 
member all the time, even if we’re only a 
caprice of his, even if he doesn’t mean a 
word he says, we are his debtors a thou- 
sand, thousand times.’’ 

The hall door opened, and they heard 
Tony banging the bucket and whistling 
‘*My girl’s a high-born lady,’’ as he went 
into his own room. 

‘““My dear! my dear!’ 
her. 

““That’s right, Barbara,’’ said Fred. ‘‘I 
tell you the truth, I didn’t think you had 
so much sense. There’s nothing the mat- 
ter with Tony except a first-class appetite 
for being happy. Look at him all this sum- 
mer—till his next season’s manager puts a 
stop to it—goes arid makes a darned jockey 
of himself, for ten dollars a week, riding 
their plug steeplechasers in a backwoods 
melodrama. Does anybody say a word for 
him about that? Why, no! You’d think they all did 
it! But he went to dinner at the Waldorf iast night 
with a fellow I know that had made some money at 
Brighton, and a couple of girls, and I'll bet you every- 
body on Broadway’s talking about it.’’ 

“Atthe Waldorf? Is that where he was?”’ cried Bar- 
bara. ‘‘Last night!’ She leaned forward and stared 
at Fred intently. Something in her accent recalled to 
the assemblage their own last night’s dinner; the little 
hot untidy dining-room, and the scramble in getting 
the dishes washed up, and the fact that the ice had 
given out. Only Estella remembered for the first time 
that Barbara had dressed her hair elaborately yesterday 
afternoon, and had tried to press out her white lace 
waist, and had scorched it. She remembered in the 
same flash that the morning before Tony had praised 
the stately habit of dressing for dinner. She pushed 
away the cards, and in her turn looked at Barbara, as 
Barbara was looking at Fred. 

‘‘Was that where he was?”’ said the girl again. 

“I’m sure he had every right to be!’’ cried Kate. 

“I’m sure we should be the last to question that 
right,’’ Barbara said. 

‘“*Feathered like a peacock, just as gay,’’’ sang 
Tony’s whistle, clipped suddenly by the sound of 
splashing water. 

“That boy’s got his head under the faucet again!’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Donnelly. ‘‘He’ll give himself neu- 
ralgia.’’ 

‘‘Why, Barbara!’’ Estella cried; ‘‘yesterday was—’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ she moved her hands helplessly in her 
lap; ‘‘I was twenty yesterday.” 

“Oh, dearie! I’msosorry! I never thought of it.” 

‘““Tony never knew of it,’’ said Kate. 

‘‘Why, no,” Barbara replied; ‘‘why should he?’’ 

‘Here he comes now,”’ said Fred. 


Estella warned 


” 
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He came in as radiant with idleness as he had lately 
been with work, and very fresh from his encounter 
with the faucet, whose drops were still shining, bright 
and cold, in his black hair. There was what Estella 
called a divan at one side of the room; Tony composed 
himself upon. its cushions with a fan and a glass of 
lemonade, and lounged there, staring at the ceiling 
like a contented child. He found a considerable di- 
version in teaching himself to drink without changing 
his attitude, and while he was acquiring this art, the 
talk tried to jerk itself past his interruption. Every- 
body had been a little startled by Barbara’s outbreak, 
everybody felt that Fred would better have kept his 
knowledge to himself, and a little uneasy bewilder- 
ment, as at a treachery to Tony, shadowed more lively 
interests and quieted the long talk. They looked 
rather gravely at the profile view which was once 
more accorded them of Barbara’s head. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Estella?’’ asked Tony, glancing 
at the newspapers. ‘‘Aren’t there any murders?’ At 
the continued silence he lifted his head. ‘Hello! 
What’s the scandal?’ 

“You are!’’ said Estella. ‘‘The idea of you being 
around here, anyhow, and me with a sister that’s just 
twenty!’’ 

“There has to be somebody to watch Fred,”’ said 
Tony. ‘ 

“It’s Fred’s been giving you away. Oh, he didn’t 
mean to! But he says you throw your money around.” 

‘‘He wants to show you what a beautiful 
nature I have,’’ said the accused. He looked 
lovingly at Fred, because he had black murder 
in his heart. He looked with anxious stealth 
at Barbara, but Barbara seemed not to notice. 

‘‘He says people say things about you,"’ Es- 
tella. continued. 

“Slander loves a shining mark,’’ repeated 
Mrs. Donnelly, with solemn emphasis. 

‘‘Nice Kate!’’ said Tony. He went and sat 
down on the floor by her chair, and stroked her 
hand. ‘‘Good Kate! Pretty Kate!”’ 

‘I’m sure,’’ continued Mrs. Donnelly, pre- 
tending to push him off, ‘‘nobody could be a 
better boy around the house than he is. Could 
they, now, could they? I bet you'd all want 
him back fast enough if he went away! I’ve 
known him since he was no bigger than that,’’ 
measuring about the height of a footstool, ‘‘and 
never saw across word come out of his mouth, 
and I can tell you, if this never having a cent is 
hard on us, he’s had more money to throw away 
when he was a child on a rocking-horse than 
would pay this miserable old rent time and 
azain, and not a complaint out of him.’’ 

‘‘Good Tony!’’ said that gentleman. He 
added in a tone of profound conviction, ‘‘ Noble 
lony!’’ 

Estella studied him with her chin in her hand. 
‘*Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘you’re a very sweet boy. But 
—you’re Irish.’’ 

“‘T once had a father, Mrs. Baker, and he was 
French.”’ 

‘*Well, goodness, that only makes it worse!’’ 

“Oh, dear!’ said Tony drowsily, ‘‘where 
French and Irish meet and make a mixture that 
is not discreet. That’s for you, Barbara, who 
love the poets!’ He opened his eyes and stared 
sadly at his hostess. ‘‘It’s inelegant to display 
such a prejudice against the foreign, dear 
Estella.” 

‘“‘I hope you’ve written those new verses to Gus Fen- 
wicke’s song, since you’re so smart; Barbara won’t 
have time to learn them for Sunday night, Tony 
Regnault, if you’ve put them off again, and she won’t 
sing the old ones. Mr. Fenwicke’s going to be there 
to hear her Sunday, and he’s going to sing himself.’’ 

‘‘Dear me, how unnecessary of him,”’ said Tony. He 
went back to the couch where his banjo lay, and began 
to touch an air upon it as he spoke the lines. Certainly, 
he looked at Barbara. 


“The sleeping princess quiet lay 
And dreamed the empty years away, 
Her love delayed; 
And princes came and princes went, 
And mighty kings magnificent 
As they above her beauty bent 
Were all afraid, afraid. 


‘*And no man knew what word would wake, 
Nor for what fortune’s golden sake, 
Or deed of love, 
That shining princess would arise, 
Unveil the kindness of her eyes 
And stretch the hand that he would prize 
All worlds above, above. 


“A beggar at the palace gate 
Had a light heart to tempt his fate 
And entered in; 
He wished no other joy but this, 
And this for death he would not miss: 
He touched her sweet mouth with a kiss— 
She waked for him, for him!”’ 


‘Oh!’ cried Mrs. Donnelly, ‘‘isn’t that lovely!’’ 

“That last line doesn’t rhyme, Tony,”’ said Estella, 
with severity. 

“Will you sing it, Barbara?’’ Tony asked. 

“Thank yott,”’ she said. ‘“‘It is very charming. You 
were very kind to write it. But I don’t think I shall 
sing it. I don’t think I shall sing at all.”’ : 

Said Tony: ‘‘That pink thing you have on is very 
becoming to you, my own.” 

“You mustn’t call Barbara that, Tony!”’ cried Es- 
tella. ‘‘It doesn’t sound well. I can’t have it.’’ 

“Not even when it isn’t true?’ Tony pleaded. ‘‘Not 
even to please Barbara? If you'll move over a little, 
Barbara, I’ll sit by you a minute.’’ Hesecured to him- 
self a part of the window seat, and remained there, 
swinging his heels and playing ‘‘Daisy’’ on the banjo. 
Barbara’s slim young stateliness, aided by her trailing 
skirts, made her look almost as tall as he, and far more 
resolute. She seemed to him, as he studied her out of 
the corner of an eye, to be very pale and very tragically 
sweet. ; 

“I'm glad, Estella,’’ he said, ‘‘that you are beginning 
to awaken toa sense of your responsibilities about us. 
We shall be almost grown up in a minute. ‘These 


They seemed the only living souls in 
a universe made up of two expanses 
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pretty babes went hand in hand’—you remember what 
happened to ¢hezy wicked guardian, Mrs. Baker, after 
the robin-redbreasts had covered them with leaves? I 


am afraid Barbara would be rather long for robin-red- * 


breasts; she would keep them busy.”’ 

Estella smiled disdainfully. ‘‘You look like a yard of 
pump-water, the both of you,’’ said she. 

“The each of us, Estella. And it’s still incorrect to 
be cross with my physique—Napoleon was once slen- 
der. Barbara's, to be sure,”’ lifting Barbara’s lovely 
wrist between his thumb and finger, and critically re- 
garding it—‘‘ Barbara’s, to be sure, is no great shakes.”’ 

She did not smile, she did not even withdraw her 
hand. Tony laid it carefully in her lap. ‘‘Cheer up, 
Anny Bobs!”’ he whispered. 

At this moment the entire apartment was filled with 
the roar of Regina’s rage. ‘‘Mahmu a my nicky. 
Mahmu a my nicky.” 

‘‘What?”’ said every one; ‘‘what is it?’’ 

‘‘Mahmua my nicky! Amy nicky! Bah Mahmu!”’ 

Fred was stooping over Regina. ‘‘Mohammed ate 
my nickel,”’ he translated. Moharimed was the older 
terrier. 

‘‘A my nicky,’’ assented Regina. 


‘“‘Ate her nickel? Heavens, swallowed it? It’ll kill 


him!’’ Estella fell on her knees and glared down the 
throat of Mohammed, who wagged his tail feebly. 
‘“‘Bah Mahmu!’’ cried Regina, beating the air and 
howling lustily. 


“A my nicky! Mahmua my nicky!” 
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“Do you think it'll kill him?’ persisted Estella; 
‘twas Stella’s old boy? Did want doctor?’ 

‘‘Wa my nicky!’’ entreated Regina. 

“It seems to me extremely forehanded of him,’’ said 
bar to Regina. ‘‘You know you nearly ate it your- 
self.”” 

Regina stopped crying and stared at him. She began 
slowly to smile and dimple, and presently extended 
a hand. ‘‘Nicky,’’ said she. 

Tony laid a copper on her palm. 
“not nicky. Nough.’’ 

Regina went over to Estella and pulled her arm. 
‘*Mah-ma, nicky.”’ 

Estella closed Mohammed’s mouth with her fingers 
and kissed his nose. ‘‘Him eat nickels?”’ she inquired. 
“‘No, I haven’t got another nickel for you, Regina, 
I haven’t got— Oh, don’t cry. Here, you can have 
my pearl heart. And here,’’ reaching for a clean napkin 
and a blue pencil from a crowded trunk-lid at her back, 
‘we'll make a rag dolly, shall we?”’ 

Tony leaped upon’ her, and wrenched the napkin 
from her grasp. ‘‘I would never wish to interfere 
with any of your little diversions, Estella,’’ said he, 
returning in triumph. to his seat, ‘“‘but it is I who 
wash the linen.’’ 

“Oh, Lord, oh, Lord, oh, Lord!’ yawned Fred. 
‘‘What a deadly drag it is! I wonder shall I ever 
work again?’ 

“I wonder,’’ said Estella, ‘‘why it’s always us who 
can’t get parts? We can all act.’’ 

‘Well,’ said Fred, ‘‘we could if we were let. But 
the question now is—Mr. Bates told Barbara he’d: be 
here after that blamed rent at three o’clock, and it’s 
about that now; what are we going to tell him?”’ 

“If I could only get'a backer for my play,’’ began 
Estella. ‘‘Oh, Ido wish you'd stop fooling with that 
banjo, Tony, you put me out so!’’ 

“Say, look here, Tony!’’ cried Fred, ‘‘since you’ve 
got a job coming to you—I know it isn’t the proper 
thing, but—couldn’t you get something in advance 
from your management?” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Donnelly, ‘‘and start out in debt, 
and be all the season getting even!” 

Tony looked hopefully at Barbara, but Barbara posi- 
tively frowned. 

‘“‘Unh-unh!”’ said Tony, shaking his head at Fred; 
‘‘nev-er bor-row from the man-age-ment. If you do, 
you'll nev-er save a cent;’’—he struck a discreet tinkle 
from the banjo, and added: ‘‘In the mean-time, who 
will pay the rent?’’ 

‘‘Without turning her head round to the company, 
Barbara said: ‘‘I daresay we shan’t have to pay the 
rent at all, if I marry Mr. Bates.”’ 


‘*Penny,’”’ he said; 
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They were too surprised to speak, but as they grad- 
ually recovered their breath, they turned and stared 
at her; all but Tony, who went on touching the banjo 
and looking at it carefully. Estella leaned forward 
and knocked on the table with the handle of the butter- 
knife. ‘‘What do you mean by that?’’ she said. 

Barbara put up one hand and smoothed her back hair 
with deliberate fingers. ‘‘When I went into the hall 
this morning to see if I couldn’t inveigle him to go 
away’’—Tony lifted his head quickly and angrily, 
and frowned from Barbara to Estella—‘‘as I was asked 
to do,’’ Barbara continued, ‘‘he asked me if I would 
marry him. Or, rather, he asked me to think about 
it. He’s coming back at three to—to help us think 
about it. He wants to speak to you, Estella.’’ 

“Well, I'm not going to have anything to do with 
it!’’ Estella cried. ‘‘And you needn’t frown at me, 
Tony Regnault, for I was taking the curling-irons out 
of the gas-range that very minute, or I would have 
gone out to him myself. Nobody shall ever say I 
forced her-into it. 1 wouldn’t wreck the life of my 
own sister, not if he was to pay me for it in diamonds! 
But God knows, Tony, what’s to become of her, the 
way things are; for even if ever she can make up her 
mind, and marry you, you're all alike, you actors: I 
wouldn’t trust a girl’s heart to the best of you, though 
it’s true Jim Folso did take care of his mother till 
the day she died—I know that myself—sent her ten 
dollars a week year out and in; he’s had to borrow it 

from Tommy many atime. No, sir, she’ll have 
to decide it ir her own self, Barbara will.’’ 

And at this moment, as though by special ar- 
rangement with a dramatic deity, there wus a 
ring at the front door. 

“It needn’t be he, you know,’’ said Estella, 
confronting a circle of stricken faces. 

But it was he. Fred went to the door, and 
ushered in a large, plump, blond gentleman in 
the elder middle years. He had his coat on his 
arm and his hat in his hand, and he was mop- 
ping his face and forehead with a huge clean 
handkerchief. 

‘‘Good-day, all,’’ said he. ‘‘No, don’t trouble 
yourself for me, ma’am,’’ to Estella, who had 
risen, mute and regal, and was schooling herself 
to the manner of a dowager empress. He ac- 
cepted a chair, however, and looked around with 
simple confidence upon the company. “‘It is 
hot! When you come to my time of life, you 
feel the stairs.’’ 

‘“‘You’ll have a glass of lemonade, Mr. Bates,’’ 
said Tony. He brought a glassful and his own 
fan to the landlord, and the two men looked at 
each other, as the glass changed hands. 

“Thank you,’”’ said Mr. Bates, ‘‘I don’t ob- 

ject,” 
‘ An embarrassed silence followed these civili- 
ties. Tony had cuddled on to the couch again 
with his inevitable banjo, and the terriers had 
come forward, and were sniffing at Mr. Bates’s 
legs. Dooley drew back suddenly and showed 
his teeth; Mohammed instantly broke into a 
volley of shrill yelps. 

‘Knows I’m the landlord,” tactfully remarked 
Mr. Bates, setting down his glass, and smiling 
jovially around. He — his fingers at 
Dooley, ‘‘Nice boy, good fellow.’”’ The dogs 
thrust their bodies back and their heads for- 
ward, and continued to grumble and to growl. 
“Well, I guess from what Miss Barbara told 
me this morning, you didn’t want to see me to- 
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an be frank with you, Mr. Bates,’’ said Estella. 
‘‘My allowance hasn’t come yet. God is my witness, 
I expected it the day before yesterday. Though, why I 
should expect it from a man that forsakes his own 
child, and that I never would have married if I hadn’t 
been infatuated with him—a girl’s infatuation, Mr. 
Bates, you know what that is—I don’t know. But I 
was so sure it would come to-day, while that lace sale 
was on at Siegel & Cooper’s. I thought of dressing to 
be ready right after lunch—didn’t I, Barbara? But it 
hasn’t come. I’m sure you’re the last man, Mr. Bates, 
that would want me to take the bread out of my child’s 
mouth.”’ 

“Must be a pretty mean man,” said Mr. Bates; 
‘‘won’t spend money to keep his own little girl. 
But you know, Mrs. Baker, I know people talk, es- 
pecially the Irish, but owners have to make their 
property pay, someways.”’ 

“‘Oh, well,’’ said Estella, ‘‘after all, this isn’t a flat 
you could really expect much rent for. If I’d had my 
money this month, there’s a lot of things I’d have 
We haven’t any awnings, for 
one thing, and it makes the place.like a bake-oven, 
and it makes it look like a tenement; though, for that 
matter, there isn’t a tenement but what has awnings. 
And that woman in the flat over us, you’ll have to 
speak to her. She says insulting things about my 
dogs, down the airshaft. Yes, she does; she means to 
insult me, because I told her she ought to be ashamed 
to let her parrot use such language. I couldn’t let 
Regina listen to it, Mr. Bates, indeed I couldn't. 
And the storeroom leaks, or a pipe’s burst in it, or 
something, and I shan’t pay my rent at all if my Sara- 
toga trunk is damaged, for there’s a lot of wardrobe in 
it, and things no money could replace. My white 
satin—I only wore it two weeks—is in there, and my 
husband’s miniature’s in that trunk. I shouldn’t like 
to see that damaged.” 

‘Well, well,”’ said Mr. Bates, heartlessly putting the 
miniature of Mr. Baker to one side: “I guess you 
know it isn’t altogether about the rent I came. I 
guess maybe Miss Barbara’s told you about what I said 
to her this morning. No, ma’am; no, gent’men, don’t 
go. I knowit’s not the usual thing, but you’ve always 
seemed sort of like a family here, and I know you'll all 
talk about it when I’m gone, so might’s well have it now. 
And I’m counting that maybe you’ll kind of help me 
out. I’m not supposing’’—he turned a pair of patient 
eyes on Barbara, and the tame, kindly lovingness in 
them seemed at once to shield and to caress her—‘‘I’m 
not supposing Miss Barbara’s what’s called in love 
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with me. *Twouldn’t be natural, but I think 
she might like me if she came to know me 
and gave me a fair show. Especially when 
she knows more o’ the way people get along 
than she does now; she’d see how different 
I'd treat her from the way a lot of men do 
that have got wives and don’t know how to 
use ’em. I always thought this was a kind of 
rough world for women, and I’d like to do 
what’s really right by one of them.” 

Nobody answered, but Tony lifted a long 
grave look to his. 

‘And so I thought,’ continued Mr. Bates, 
“that some of you who haven’t such fancy 
ideas as it’s natural enough she’s got, would 
speak to her, and tell her that if—if you don’t 
see something as pretty as you'd like, it’s 
best to take something that’s all wool.” 

He was greatly pleased at this flower of 
speech, and looked up quickly and brightly 
at Barbara, and Barbara smiled. She had a 
slow smile of infinite possibilities, and Mr. 
Bates looked at it a little before he pro- 
ceeded: “I’ve got money; a couple of hun- 
dred thousand, one way and another, and 
more making—and ‘I’ve got health and good 
habits, and the storel set by her, you wouldn’t 
believe it. Well, I guess she’s kind of notiony 
and high-spirited, and I don’t seem much to 
her, but I’m relying you'll tell her those are 
things make life comfortable and worth hav- 
ing just the same; and I should think you, 
Mrs. Baker, that’s had your own troubles in 
your time, would feel kind o’ scared to have 
anything so pretty and so kind of high-headed 
and proud around like this.” 

“God is my witness, Mr. Bates—” began 
Estella, leaning forward. 

“Not,’’ hurriedly continued the suitor, ‘‘not 
as I’ve got anything to say against your pro- 
fession. Those that like it—why, let ’em, I 
say. But it ain’t the life for a woman, is it? 
Now, is it? Nor, I shouldn’t think myself, for 
aman either. I don’t mean any disrespect, 
but it does seem to me a lady like Miss Bar- 
bara’s got something more coming to her 
than this, and what’s more,’’ he added, medi- 
tatively, ‘it seems like it don’t pay.” 

Tony, who was leaning on his knees, with 
his chin in his hands, lifted his guileless eyes, 
and said sweetly: “It’s only fair to the pro- 
fession, Mr. Bates, to tell you that we are not 
its most victorious exponents.”’ 

“Likely, likely,” admitted Mr. Bates, a lit- 
tle mystified. ‘“But we can keep a woman 
out of it, Mr. Reeno, and take her clean away 
from all this stage business.”’ 

“You don’t think,” inquired Tony—this was 
the only base advantage Tony took—‘tyou 
don’t think she ought to have anything to 
say about it herself—the being taken clean 
away from all this stage business?” 

‘“‘Not when she’s got a man to look after 
her,’’ said Mr. Bates, ‘‘and to give her a com- 
fortable home.” 

“Oh!’”? admitted Tony, and confided a 
twinkle to the flooring. 

‘‘Well, my dear,’’ said Estella, ‘‘it’s a very 
great responsibility for me, and I don’t want 
to urge you. But if I’d married Mr. Fetter- 
camp when he wanted me to, we’d all be roll- 
ing in our own carriages this minute. There 
was his sister married an Italian prince, and 
she wasn’t a circumstance to Barbara. She’s 
dead now, poor girl, but she married him. 
But, no, I would have Tommy Baker because 
I loved him—indeed, I did, Barbara Floyd, I 
loved him madly—but there’s no use marry- 
ing for love when you can’t even be sure he’ll 
send you your alimony right. And because I 
wrecked my life, Barbara, I’d like to see you 
marry somebody worthy. I’d say the same 
if it was Regina. Regina—Regina Baker, 
don’t you put that penny in your mouth. 
Come here—come here to mama.” 

Regina advanced slowly, and Estella gath- 
ered the curls out of her warm little neck and 
face, and hastily polished off her face with 
a handkerchief. ‘‘Don’t you know Mr. Bates, 
darling? What do nice little girls say to gen- 
tlemen?”’ 

Regina ducked her head, made an unintelli- 
gible sound and extended her hand. 

‘‘How-de-do, miss,’’ said Mr. Bates, shaking 
the hand. “I’m sorry I didn’t think to bring 

ou some candy. Better luck next time, eh? 

Why, why, you mustn’t begin to cry, little 
girl. Don’t you want to be friends with me?” 
Regina nodded. ‘Don’t you want to grow 
up and have a pony to ride and learn the 
piano?” 

“Awn go finey aws,” said Regina. 

“She wants to go on the flying horses,” 
translated the patient Fred. ‘Merry-go- 
round, you know.” 

‘And so she shall!’ assented Mr. Bates. 

Regina glowed with joy. ‘‘An Anny Bobs?” 

‘‘And Auntie Barbara?” Mr. Bates repeated 
after Fred; ‘‘why, yes, indeed.” 

Regina, ina kind of vacuous triumph, smiled 
around the room and had aninspiration. ‘‘An 
a. 

‘‘Why,” responded Mr. Bates hesitatingly, 
“‘maybe he wouldn’t want to.” 

A perfect torrent of joyous sounds intended 
to be affirmative burst from Regina’s lips. 
In the vigor of her confidence she flung her- 
self upon the legs of Mr. Bates and beat his 
knees. ‘Oh, yef! As time, as time, aw lone, 
Rina an Anny Bobs an Tony go finey aws, 
go roun an roun an roun, an Tony caw go 
ring!”’ 

There was a suspicion of thickness in the 
voice of the translator: ‘‘Once, last time, no- 
body else happened to be there. Tony and 
Rarbare rode, too, and Tony caught the 
gold ring; you know, with those little blunt 
swords.”’ 

‘‘Why, he’s a very clever young man,”’ Mr. 
Bates affably replied. 

Regina smote his knees and shrieked with 
joy. “Oh, yef!” she repeated, ‘tan Anny 
Bobs gah go ring.” 

“You said it was Mr. Tony caught the gold 
ring, little girl.” 

“That’s what she means to say,’’ said Fred. 

“No! no!’ Regina passionately insisted. 
“Anny Bobs gah go ring! Anny Bobs gah 
goring zow/ Rina fine it.” 

“Well, well, Regina,” Estella interrupted, 
“Mr. Bates can’t talk to you all day!”’ 


“I paid it her as a reward of merit. I 
assure you, I gave the man a dime for it,” 
said Tony, softly, with a little blush. 

Mr. Bates passed over the insignificance of 
Tony’s shabby boyhood with the good tem- 
per of a potentate. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, giving 
his face a final wipe, “I guess I’ve said what 
I laid out to. I didn’t come here to talk soft. 
That part of it’s just my business, and hers 
—if she'll have it.” He got up and took his 
hat and went over to Barbara. ‘‘Miss Bar- 
bara,” he said, ‘‘if you can make out to like 
me—like me well enough to have me—you'll 
never regret it.”” He held out his hand, and 
Barbara gave him hers with her long boyish 
clasp. Kate followed him to the door, and 
let him out. 

An unpleasant silence settled upon the 
company. Its members were suddenly set 
face to face with decision and responsibility; 
they were crowded and jostled and made to 
feel strange and ill at ease, here in the dilapi- 
dated cheer of their own home, by the en- 
croaching wisdom of other worlds. Barbara 
continued to sit idly in the blinding sunshine 
like a person passive before the issue of 
events, and indifferent to it. The fierce light 
seemed to set her apart from counsel and from 
tenderness, and to blare aloud her beauty. 

Estella, after two or three clearings of her 
throat, inquired with a kind of trembling 
pomp: ‘‘And what do you think about it 
yourself, my dear?” 

Barbara rose and came slowly to the table. 
She stood stroking the edge of it with her 
hand, and finally she said: ‘I'll tell you what 
I think. I think that if I were married to Mr. 
Bates, I shouldn’t have to run out into the 
hall to ogle landlords to cheat them out of 
their rent. I think I shouldn’t have to pre- 
tend to be out when the milkmay comes, nor 
wheedle the butcher, nor have the gas turned 
off. I shouldn’t have to walk out of a filthy 
mess like this’ —Estella gasped—‘‘dressed as 
if I were going to a beauty show, because I 
wanted work, and into offices where I should 
be looked over as if I were a horse. I think I 
shouldn’t owe every stitch I wear and every- 
thing I put into my mouth to my sister’s di- 
vorced husband. That’s what I think. I 
think I should be looked out for and taken 
care of and kept away from hurt, as other 
women are!”’ 

Estella began: ‘Well, of all the—”’ 

“And I think,’ continued Barbara, her 
voice rising to a hysteric pitch, ‘that my 
husband would be respected everywhere, and 
would work for me and be true and good, 
and not depend for his pleasures upon a 
friend’s getting some money, and taking him 
out to dinner with girls—”’ 

“Oh! oh! Barbara!” cried Fred. 

“Tt was such a good dinner, Barbara!”’ said 
Tony. Unquestionably, his smile was com- 
ing back. 

The dogs at the same moment began to 
quarrel over a bone, and their voices rose in 
ear-splitting dispute. Estella cuffed one of 
them, and the other carried the bone into the 
sitting-room, from whence issued ecstatic 
lickings and crunchings. 

In the comparative pause Mrs. Donnelly’s 
tearful indignation burst upon Barbara: 

‘‘We all know what you mean by that last, 
Barbara Floyd,” she cried. ‘And I guess 
there are other people besides you in this 
house that are sick and tired of being poor, 
and the fuss there is about meals, and that 
have spent all their money on you, and whose 
fathers were rich and famous, and thought 
nothing of living at Delmonico’s before ever 
you were born. If the butcher is swindled 
out of his meat, I don’t see but you eat your 
share of it. If you think it’s messy here, 
why don’t you get upand clean it? Tony’s 
scrubbed the kitchen while you’ve been loll- 
ing there, and you wouldn’t know how to 
cook anything but a boiled egg and a pickle 
to this day if it wasn’t for Tony. You’rea 
~~. ungrateful girl, Barbara Floyd, and 

on TS 

Estella pitched her voice above the voices 
of Mrs. Donnelly and the dogs: ‘‘Don’t you 
try to bully my sister, Kate Donnelly, she—” 

Tony struck the table sharply with his 
hand. ‘Come, Barbara,”’ he said. ‘‘We must 
get the washing down now.” He held the 
door open for her, and without looking round 
she went past him into the hall. 

At the head of the top flight of stairs there 
was a door with a heavy sliding weight, and 
Tony, who had run upstairs in advance, 
pushed it open, and with a wave of the hand, 
like a lavish host, welcomed Barbara to the 
great, shining roof. It was very wide and hot, 
and silent, and little airs that the sidewalk 
never knew drifted over its cornices. Said 
Tony: ‘‘To where, beyond the voices, there 
is peace.”’ 

Barbara stepped out fearlessly between the 
glare of the red roofs and the glare of the 
blue and golden sky. With a happy breath, 
she turned her unshielded face up to the 
light. This stretch of gleaming tin had long 
been their private garden, and they had 
known it in many kinds of weather. ‘Oh, 
Tony!” she said, in a little soft, fluttered, 
laughing voice, ‘‘we needn’t bother about 
the washing yet, need we?”’ 

“Come,” said Tony. ‘I’ve found a place 
where we can see the river. I found it for 
us this morning. Mustn’t tell!’ 

‘““No,’”’ she said, and put her hand out to 
him, like achild. ‘‘Show me.” 

Behind its newer and broader substitute an 
old chimney rose out of the roof’s western 
bulwark, from which it parted company a 
few feet above the ground in an angle of 
crumbling brick and mortar. Tony jumped 
into the niche of this angle and held downa 
hand to Barbara. “Step up and I’ll lift you,” 
he directed. She was beside him in an in- 
stant, and found herself breast-high above 
the parapet, which served as an elbow rest. 
It was too broad to let them see straight 
down into the common, cluttered street, and 
beyond the shops and the low buildings over 
the way stumbled the vine-smothered huts 
of squatters; past a bit of leafy, broken 
ground the wide green of market gardens 
was dotted with the gold of sunflowers and 
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TRY FEEDING 


Instead of a Journey for Health 


The sick person has not exhausted all of 
his resources until he has tried the value 
of proper, pure, and scientifically made 
food. 

It often happens that when medical skill 
has been exhausted a person thinks change 
of climate necessary. That’s the time to 
change the food, 

A big man in New York City whose nor- 
mal weight is around the 230 pound mark 
had ruv down to 173 pounds, ‘I was so 
ill,’’ he says, ‘‘that my doctor ordered me 
to go South but as I could not afford to go 
I hesitated and then along came a friend 
who persuaded me to try the food Grape- 
Nuts. 

“Am glad to say I did so for I gained 
back my lost 60 pounds and I now feel.fine 
all the time, never felt better in all my life 
and that means I am well and strong, didn’t 
have to go South, saved the money and am 
all right.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

This shows what a delicious food can do 
when it is pure and the right kind. 
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the scarlet of geraniums, a single close-shorn 
lawn was banked with the white and the 
mystic blue of hydrangeas. Further yet, 
between the shimmer ot poplars and the 
frown of purple hills, the river flashed and 
drifted. 

“It’s good here,”’ said Tony. 

Barbara stretched her arm across the para- 
pet as though she stretched it into the cool- 
ness of fresh water. ‘‘There’s a yacht—a 
white one; watch! Going down the river! 
Let’s pretend it’s going straight to sea, 
Tony—what fun! Across the sea.” 

“We're going with it, you know. Just our- 
selves, of course, and a telescope, maybe, and 
plenty of honey wrapped up in a five-pound 
note. All the iittle fishes will come and beg 
us for the honey, and you'll give it to them 
out of your hands till I shall be jealous. It 
isn’t nice to be jealous. I wouldn’t let even 
a little fish suffer it, if 1 were you, Barbara.— 
Why, Barbara! what foolishness you talk! 
And you don’t even hear me!” 

“T wish I could see all this from my own 
window,”’ she said. 

‘“‘Ah, but you can’t! I had to show it to 
you, Barbara. It was quite easy to find, but 
you know you never found it.’”’ The little 
rosy ruffle of Barbara’s sleeve lay on the 
rough edge of the parapet, and Tony bent 
his head and kissed it. ‘I was sure you'd 
like it here. Be good,”’ he said. 

The voices of some children singing ring- 
games on a near fire-escape rose with an ac- 
cent of their own natures to the two truants 
on the housetop. Otherwise they seemed the 
only living souls in a universe made up of 
two expanses: below them, the wide, spark- 
ling, burning roofs, with one distant fringe 
of leaves and waters, and above, the radiant, 
hot blue, luminous and quivering, and scarce- 
ly tinged by the white clouds which slowly 
sailed across it and banked themselves on the 
horizon into palaces and temples. Toward 
the west, where the sun blazed in a splendor 
that even the eyes of lovers dared not meet, 
the heavens were almost white—not in pallor, 
but effulgence, like light incarnate. Small, 
lazy breezes floated through the sunshine, 
and brushed, fresh and sweet, against their 
faces. 

‘*Barbara,’’ said Tony, leaning forward and 
catching her by both wrists, ‘‘where did Re- 
gina find my ring?” 

She was startled both by the suddenness 
of his attack and by the strength of his hold, 
and straining back upon his grasp she re- 
mained alert and silent, like a deer. He 
waited a moment, but she continued pas- 
sionately quiet, passionately studious of his 
face. In the pause, the voices of the children 
arose with a new clearness: 

‘And on his breast he wore a Star, 
Pointing to the East and West.” 


**Barbara!”’ 

“Hush!” she insisted. Her breath was 
fluttering on her lips, and her eyes shin- 
ing into his: 

“Go choose your East, go choose your West, 
Go choose the one that you love best.” 


“You kept that ring!” he said. ‘‘You kept 
it—because of me!’’ Almost as he spoke she 
had leaped down and away from him, and was 
running across the roof. 

He caught up with her on the low platform 
of wooden slats amid the flutter of the wet 
linens. ‘Help me take these in,”’ she called 
to him. ‘Estella will be angry.”’ She was 
struggling with the clothespins, and their 
fingers met over a row of pillow-slips. 

“They’re not dry yet. Listen, I—’ | 

“There’s a breeze come up. It will dry 
them in a minute.’’ She was moving further 
and further away. 

‘‘Why, see, my sweet, you don’t know what 
you're saying! I want to tell you—” 

““Oh,”’ she cried, pausing oppressedly,‘*what 
does everybody tell me? That you are idle, 
that you are extravagant, that you—that you 
—that girls—”’ 

“Barbara,” he said, ‘‘though they follow me 
in theif thousands and their ten thousands, 
though their dead bodies strew my path- 
way, I will be blind to them. I love you, 
Barbara.” 

She retreated again, making as though to 
reach the door, and he stood still in a sudden 
bitterness, with a little wound in the dignity 
of his love. The next instant he was startled 
to see her, who was so light and true of step, 
stumble and lose her footing on a broken slat 
and sink down in a heap with her hands over 
her face. ; 

He ran up and bent over her without touch- 
ing her. ‘‘Oh, my dear!’’ he asked; ‘‘what 
is it? Are you hurt. Or were you angry? 
Would you like me to go away? What is it?” 

She lifted her face to his and put her arms 
around his neck. 

“I was thinking of you,” she said. 


Half an hour later, as they still sat on the 
platform, the roof rang with their names, and 
from under their damp canopy of tablecloths 
and towels they perceived Estella in the 
doorway. 

“Come on!’ she called. ‘‘Why, whatever's 
kept you? Come on! The alimony’s come, 
and we're all going to Coney Island for 
dinner!” 

“Don’t be so noisy, Estella,” said Tony. 
‘‘We’re engaged.” 

“Really? Really, Barbara? Well, I’m glad 
of it.—Yes, Regina,’’ she called over her 
shoulder, ‘‘come up. Mama's here.—Well, 
I’m very glad. And I'll have my white satin 
cleaned for her as soon as I can. How jolly 
we're going out to dinner! 
you, Barbara.” ; 

“Splendid!” said Tony. ‘‘The alimony- 
baked meats did coldly furnish forth the 
marriage tables.” 

He sprang up and handed Barbara to her 
feet. There fell to the ground something 


Like a party for 
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Barbara had been showing Tony—a slender 
ribbon, as long as a watch-chain, and, dang- 
ling from its end, a great, clumsy, ridiculous 
gilt ring. Regina, who came staggering 
through the doorway, fell upon this latter 
object with a shriek of joyous recognition. 
‘‘Anny Bobs gah go ring!” she cried. ‘Rina 
awn go finey aws, go finey aws, go roun an 
roun an roun!” 


Fourth of July in Samoa 


HE celebration of our great national 

holiday is no longer limited to the 

United States. The loud rejoicings of 
the Fourth of July have spread even to fair 
Samoa, that distant American island colony 
of the Pacific. There the Day of Freedom is 
solemnized with truly original, and just as 
truly aboriginal, ceremonies. This year the 
glorious Fourth was the occasion of elabo- 
rate festivities on Tutuila, at our naval station 
of Pagopago. The United States ship Wheel- 
ing had just returned from a cruise to Auck- 
land, New Zealand, and the jolly jack tars 
arrived in time to witness the native pro- 
ceedings. These took place on a beautiful, 
palm-fringed space of green in front of Uncle 
Sam’s custom-house, with the Stars and 
Stripes floating—dreamily, by exception— 
on the slow tropic breeze. Various athletic 
sports were entered into with a lusty zest by 
the colored colonials, who showed that they 
lacked neither quickness nor brawn. But the 
chief feature of the celebrations consisted in 
the national dances, or s¢vas. The first terp- 
sichorean exhibition was the fava dance. 
Kava is the national beverage, an exhilarat- 
ing fluid prepared from a plant of the same 
name. In the dance, all the motions belong- 
ing to the making of £ava are gone through, 
so that a pantomimic representation of the 
whole process is rendered. The dancers ac- 
company their stepping and swaying and 
hopping and squatting with a continuous 
chant, lasting as long as the dance itself— 
namely, half an hour, or thereabout. The 
central figure is the ¢aufou, the ‘‘maid of the 
village.”” She is garbed in a bodice, or ofw, 
of green leaves, and a skirt with long fringes 
called a /avalava. The taupou being the 
daughter of a chief, she is allowed to wear 
the gorgeous, fantastic headdress known as 
the /uzga. In this instance the young charmer 
acting the principal part was Miss Fanua. 
Her surname we were unable to discover. 
Perhaps she had none. The second siva was 
of a decidedly bloodthirsty kind. It was the 
‘knife’? dance. With the formidable ‘‘be- 
heading knife” in hand, a row of swarthy 
warriors go through all the evolutions per- 
taining to the employment of that grewsome 
weapon. 


a2 
Facts and Figures 


The Harvest of Gum 


VER 15,000 pounds of spruce gum have 

been harvested this yearin Maine. The 

gum-picker wears steel-climbing spurs 
on his boots, and in his belt he carries a light 
hatchet, while strapped to his waist is a bag 
with a wide mouth for the reception of the 
gum. Climbing a tree, the picker proceeds 
from limb to limb, clipping off the lumps of 
gum as he finds them, until he reaches the 
top. Most of the gum is caught in the wide- 
open bag as it falls from the tree, while all 
that goes to the ground stands out in such 
relief upon the snow that it is easily picked 
up. Having picked all the gum on the tree, 
the picker hacks and scars the bark so that 
the tree may produce another crop. 


President for a Day 


Davip R. Atcuison of Missouri had the 
unique honor of being President of the United 
States for one day, and that was Sunday, 
March 4, 1849. The term of President James 
K. Polk expired on the morning of that day, 
but as it was Sunday, the President-elect, 
General Zachary Taylor, was not inaugurated 
until next day, March 5. In consequence, the 
President pro tem. of the United States Sen- 
ate, D. R. Atchison, was the acting President 
on March 4, 1849. However, he had presided 
at a night session of the Senate, which lasted 
until away after midnight of Saturday, and 
he slept nearly all day Sunday without real- 
izing the fact that he was President of the 
United States. 


Mark Twain’s Early Work 


In 1869, Mark Twain wrote an article en- 
titled ‘‘Hash”’ for a Buffalo newspaper, un- 
der the nom de plume of ‘‘Hy Slocum.” A 
copy of ‘‘Hash’’ has recently been found con- 
taining these characteristic paragraphs: 

‘There are really pious people who think 
they trust the Lord by not asking for a re- 
ceipt when they put five cents in the contri- 
bution box. There are others just as pious 
who are willing to trust the Lord with any- 
thing but money or goods.”’ 

“There is but one portion of the elegant 
youth’s head that he neglects, and that is the 
interior; but he can’t get at that with a brush 
and comb.” 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv, 


When you go out fishing, a few bottles of Cook’s 
Imperial Extra Dry Champagne will relieve the 
monotony.—Adv, 


The Perfection 
of a pure, rich, unsweetened d d milk is Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. It is always avail- 
able for every use to which raw milk or cream is devoted 
and is far superior to the average quality of either. 
Prepared by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—Adv. 
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Chickering 


PIANOS 


CHICKERING 

' & SONS, 
794 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Flectric Vehicles 


Nocomplications, Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 
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THE PASSING OF THE LOVE LETTER 


nor pens. But long before that—even be- 

fore speech (however Mr. Darwin may 

dispute it!)— the tender passion existed. 
It was founded in deeper things than a satis- 
factory method of impartation, although before it found 
voice, it was very far from being the spiritual and celes- 
tial passion which, since civilization dawned, has swayed 
the souls of the world’s strongest and best. 

But the endless vocabulary of love did not gain the 
bulk of its riches through spoken utterance. Direct- 
ness is of the tongue; iteration and elaboration are of 
the stylus and the ink-pot. Man tells his love to please 
himself; he writes it to please the heart of the one be- 
loved, and the million enumerations, musters, and mar- 
shallings of sweet inventions which to-day constitute 
love’s inventory of expression were conceived in the 
hunger of separation, and took a beauty,of color from 
hours of longing. Thus the grand passion gained its 
most powerful ally of the ages—the love-letter—the 
epitome of sex’s softest allegory, the urn of affection’s 
most delicate confidences and its sweetest perfumes. 
It was born from absence. And absence and distance 
are purely relative terms. In olden times, before iron 
horses snorted from frontier to frontier, absence meant 
something. To be away then, even by immaterial dis- 
tances, meant real separation. The maggot of travel 
had not yet bitten man’s brain. Village lad married 
village lass, and a journey meant a serious parting to 
lovers. Under such conditions the love-letter flowered 
into a wondrous bloom which 
has kept its lustre undimin- 
ished wellnigh to the present 
time. 

The love-letter, like man, or 
like love itself which expresses 
him, shows no alteration in 
meaning in all these centuries. 
It changed its form frequently, 
its soul never. It donned the 
shifting clothes of its century. 
But, whether graved on a sun- 
baked brick of the Nile valley 
in the reign of a Thothmes, or 
written on parchment and sent 
to his heart’s mistress in Chris- 
tendom by a Knight Crusader 
of the Middle Ages in Pales- 
tine, to the eyes,that read it, Nice 
it said much the same thing. J 
And that was the same little 
verb between two pronouns, 
written with endless elabora- 


ih THE CAVE-AGE were neither alphabet 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
"VE. drunk to everything’ we 
From Lang Syne to The Ladies; 


Now, one more Toast before we go— out: 


Mephisto, Prince of Hades! 


By Hallie Erminie Rives 


Who cares? They knew what inspired them, and 
phrases are only symbols, at best, which we can in- 
terpret as we please. Love certainly is not lacking 
in imagination. 

Here and there a publisher strove to make the course 
of true love run smooth, with some cure-all like ‘‘The 
Lover’s Letter-Writer’’ (published in Philadelphia), 
wherein were such chapter heads as these: ‘*Answer 
After Meeting the Previous Evening,’’ ‘‘Familiar,’’ 
‘‘More Familiar,’”’ ‘‘Sending Miniature,’ ‘‘To an Ac- 
cepted Suitor,’’ ‘‘After a Misunderstanding,’’ etc. 

But the love-letter was born to greater things than 
this. It could not reach its flower in such an artificial 
atmosphere. Its golden age has been short, for it did 
not begin until the dawning of the nineteenth century 
—the very threshold of the era of matter-of-fact. With 
the coming of the nineteenth century, first of all, style 
lost its grandiloquence, and the love-letter its pose. 
The great revivification of naturalness in daily custom 
—the sans-culottism of letters—which followed the 
Revolution on both sides of the Atlantic, put an end 
to its labored phrasing. Henceforth it was to take on 
a less and less affected character. 

The love-letter, as it was written in this almost- 
modern era of more familiar expression—but before 









As well ‘ Othello”’ played without 
The Gentleman of Color, 
Or “Hamlet” with the Prince left 


Could anything be duller > 





tions 

Doubtless the stout knight’s 
letter partook of the stately 
euphuism of his century, and, 
had he been a scholar like the 
friar or chaplain he employed 
to write it, he would have bor- 
rowed from the Latin poets 
without conscience. Borrow- 
ing was fashionable in those 
days. Men borrowed each 
other’s purses and each other’s 
lady-loves without too much 
contrition. Originality had not 
acquired its modern premium, 
and rhetorical style had not 
become the fearful and won- 
derful thing it is now. 

Our own Colonial ancestors 
pillaged their love-letters too. 
They wrote their ladies stilted 
epistles conceived of their 
chivalrous and bepowdered age 
—minuets on note-paper—like 
their verses narrowed hope- 
lessly by the limited scope of 
their available literature. They 
must have sweated mightily 
over some of their love-lorn 
hyperbole! They had no Vol- 
taire to set the pace for them 
in this regard, as that genius 
had done for great ladies and 
gentlemen of the Courts of 
Louis XIII and Louis XIV, 
and they had to pattern as best 
they could. Some of their 
productions were masterpieces 
of diction, truly, for our great- 
great-grandsires copied them 
faithfully (with slight alter- 
ations) from ‘‘La Nouvelle 
Héloise of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau,’’ or from a_ naively il- 
lustrated edition of ‘‘Clarissa 
Harlowe,”’ or paraphrased in 
prose the fugitive daintinesses 
of Sir John Suckling. 

Why inquire if the fair re- 
cipients understood these ele- 
gantly impassioned efforts? 


When sober we are wont, ’tis true, 
To bury, not to praise him ; 

But let us give the De’il h’s due, 
And toast him while we raise him. 

For tho’ his company we're taught 
To shun, there’s no denying 

Mephisto never yet was caught 
Beneath false colors flying. 

He wears his coat and plume of red 
With candor so unswerving 

We must applaud, although ‘tis said 
He took some points from Irving. 

Think of the Stage, think of the Church, 
Without their villain ruddy, 

If Old Nick left them in the lurch 
Without an understudy ! 
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A world from all temptation free 
Would sadly lack in flavor; 

And what would Untried Virtue be 
But Salt without its savor ? 

To pawn his soul the sinner goes 
More than halfway to meet him, 

Yet when Mephisto would foreclose 
He does his best to cheat him. 

In Church to-day we sound his Mort, 
To-morrow at a revel 

We fall to raising him—in short, 
We treat him. like the Devil. 

So let us toast our Foe of Foes, 
Long may we live to rout him, 
Here’s to Mephisto! Goodness knows 
What we would do without him. 


And, good Mephisto, do 


<——S not spurn 
a Our Toast with mocking 
7 
(Ts ; laughter, 
= Nor yet the compliment 
(\\ return— 
\\ By Toasting zs hereafter! 
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it had lost commensurately in dignity and 
stateliness and while the courtliness lent even 
to its importunity by old custom had not as 
yet yielded to the haste of living that has 
bred carelessness—constitutes a product of the 
most refined and beautiful love literature in existence. 
And what an insight it gives us into the intimate souls 
of great folk! Far deeper and truer it shows than 
biography or autobiography, for it illuminates the 
inner pulse of the machine, the greater inclination, 
which escapes an unsentimental analysis. 

Can we understand the whole character of flinty and 
stolid Prince Bismarck unless we have read those let- 
ters to his wife, beginning so invariably with ‘‘Dear 
Heart!” and closing with what new conjugation of ten- 
derness? Can we grasp the whole of Bonaparte’s self- 
abnegation when he put world-ambition in the scale 
against his love, or appreciate the bitterness of his 
own words, ‘‘All my life I have sacrificed everything, 
tranquillity, interest, happiness, to destiny’’—until we 
have read the exquisite letters in which he wrote his 
heart out for Josephine to read? Napoleon, warrior, 
statesman, administrator, that many-mooded man who 
stretched his length across Europe, was an imperial 
lover! In the turmoil of his most tempestuous years, 
riding in a continual smoke of battle, overwhelmed 
with such responsibilities that he allowed himself little 
time to eat or sleep, he seldom let a day pass without 
writing to Josephine, and often wrote her twice a day. 
“You were a little sick,’’ he writes on setting out for 

Verona, ‘‘at the time of my 
leaving. I beseech you, do not 
leave me in such suspense. 
Three days with no letter from 
you! ... Absence is horrible. 
The nights are long, dreary, 
wearisome; the day is monoto- 
nous.... Think of me and 
live for me, be often with thy 
well-beloved, and believe that 
there can be only one single 
evil that can appall him—to 
be no more loved by his Jose- 
phine. A thousand kisses, 
very tender, very affectionate, 
very exclusive... .”’ 

‘Adieu, my only love,’’ he 
closes another letter; ‘‘a thou- 
sand kisses as burning as my 
heart, as pure as thine own. 

.. Are you not the soul of 
my life and the joy of my 
heart? Adieu then, beautiful 
and good one, all unequalled, 
all divine.”’ 

‘‘Not one word from your 
hand,’’ he writes to her ‘at 
Bologna. ‘‘Bon Dieu! what 
then have I done? My love, 
I conjure you, think of me 
often and write me every day. 
Think you that my heart is of 
marble? You to whom nature 
has given intellect, amiability 
and loveliness; you who alone 
can reign in my heart; you 
who know too well, undoubt- 
edly, the absolute empire you 
have over me. Write to me, 
think of me, love me. 

‘For life, wholly thine.” 

Here was a great mind who 
loved, as he did everything 
else, greatly, and whose love 
could not associate itself in 
expression with the littleness 
of daily existence. These let- 
ters filled themselves to the 
brim with love. They wanted 
no other material—asked no 
other motive. 

So it has always been with 
the letters of the very great- 
hearted. They were, in any 
period—even in that of the 
greatest artificiality — bigger 
than their age’s limitations. 
There is nothing but heart in 
that wonderful appeal from 
Héloise to Abélard written in 
the eleventh century, but in 

) phrases that would fit our own 
as well; no affectation gloss- 
ing the meaning of Oliver 
Cromwell’s letters to his wife, 
penned six hundred years 
later, or those written to Both- 
well by Mary Stuart! And 
these, in beauty, in natural- 
ness, in the all-in-all that goes 
to make up an ideal love-letter, 
have been surpassed by none 
of those later products which 
we cite to-day: the letters of 
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Congreve to Mrs. Hunt, of Pope to Lady 
Mary Montagu, of Burns to Mrs. M‘Lehose, 
of Byron to the Countess Guiccioli, of Shel- 
ley to his Mary and Keats to his Fannie. 

**Belovedest,”’ the author of ‘‘The Marble 
Faun” wrote to his wife (‘‘unspeakably belov- 
edest,” he called her sometimes), ‘‘what a let- 
ter! Never was so much beauty poured out 
of any heart before! And to read it over and 
over is like bathing my brow in a fresh foun- 
tain and drinking draughts that renew life 
within me. ... If I did not know that you 
loved me, I should ever be ashamed before 
you. Worthy of you I am not, but you can 
make me so.... Not a beautiful scene did 
I behold but you were in the midst of it. 
When I sighed it was for you, and when I 
smiled it was for you, and if I trusted in 
future happiness it was for you!... Now 
good-by. You have our whole treasure of 
happiness in your keeping. Keep it safe and 
add to it continually. God bless you.” 

In almost the same forgetfulness of all else 
wrote Robert Browning to Elizabeth Barrett: 
‘*My very own sweet-heart, dearest Ba! Sure- 
ly we feel alike in many many things—the 
convolvuluses grow together; twisted to- 
gether—and you lift me up from the ground. 
You! I am your very own! May God bless 
you, my very, very dearest!” 

Michelet’s letters to his affianced, who pub- 
lished them half a century after their mar- 
riage, recite over and over the same endear- 
ments. She is ‘‘the renewal of his power 
upon the world,” the ‘harmony of his in- 
complete soul,” the ‘‘mother of his thought,”’ 
his ‘puissant philter of love,’’ his ‘door to 
the eternal world.” 

Well, for us there are these at any rate! 
They will remain, all gold amid the dross 
which the fashion of writing offers us to-day. 
For it seems that the days of the love-letter 
are passing. It will soon have disappeared 
—except as a literary hybrid—from the 
cobblestoned world? 

Instead of the reiteration of love-phrases 
and the ever-old, yet ever-new declaration, 
one sees the little, habitual, dun hues of 
every-day living creeping into the pattern 
which once had made use of only the bril- 
liant primary colors of love. 

The matter-of-fact age was developing its 
methods of communication. The letter 
which, a century before, must needs be the 
solace of lonely weeks before another came, 
was laid aside too soon. Lasting not, it 
made no appeal to the memory. To the 
lover who writes but twice a year nothing 
is so important as his passion. Its accumu- 
lated force crowds lesser matters out. But 
when letters fly each week, these obtrude. 
The love-letter becomes more and more a 
budget of information as to daily doings— 
less and less the exclusive chronicle of the 
emotions of the heart. 

The harnessing of the electric spark to 
telephone and telegraph is the age’s crown- 
ing achievement. ‘Time—distance—the twin 
dzmons that work the will of absence—are 
annihilated. We now converse at our ease 
over half a continent; we shall soon talk with 
the ends of the earth. The cable conspires 
with impatience and flashes along the sea- 
beds a good-night message which (so slowly 
turns the world) is read by the loved one be- 
fore that day’s light ends. The message can 
not be for love’seyesalone. It is overspelled 
by the cold fingers of commercialism, and, 
under this knowledge, its phrases become 
chastened, its endearment shamefaced and 
secretive. Is a ‘“‘cablegram’’ to lie under a 
pillow at night or to be pinned in the bosom 
of a gown by day as was the dear love-letter 
of older times, whose every line was traced 
by the hand itself that sent it? 

Perhaps it is not all to be laid to steam and 
electricity. They are but indications of the 
restless, unesthetic curse that has come upon 
this age of hurry. It speaks in a million 
ways. The annihilation of absence and dis- 
tance has wrought a vast change in daily liv- 
ing. It has altered men and women too—not 
in the great essentials of character, but in the 
viewpoint of life. Living is broader for lovers. 

A half-century ago, love, as a passion—as 
the great desideratum of her woman’s exist- 
ence—excluded other things from a young 
girl’s life. She thought more of it, dreamed 
more upon it. Now she meets more men, 
knows them better, interests herself in more 
of their emprises. Other sides of the man- 
animal than the sentimental one attract her. 
Love is not watched for and nurtured. It 
must take with a high hand to take at all. 
The maidens who composed such enraptured 
paragraphs to their lovers in the pages of 
the novels of fifty years ago, figure in fiction 
no more. The type has gone with the let- 
ters, and Mortimer and Angelina are now 
corresponding students in golf dialect. 

Sentiment, like many worse things, grows 
by expression and with repression it shrivels. 
The woman who would scorn to marry for 
other things than love, finds it not difficult to 
love for other things than sentiment. For 
love can exist on a modicum of sentiment 
just as truly as sentiment can exist on a 
modicum of love. This is not to say that 
sentiment can take the place of love or is 
better than love. It is its embellishment, its 
decoration. It is to love what an exquisite 
gown is to a beautiful woman—one more 
lure, one more weapon, one more chain to 
bind man to her. Sentiment was once a 
prime essential; now it is coming to be old- 
fashioned. Poor romance! 

We all know many wives and husbands, 
loving each other truly enough, in whose as- 
sociation the love-letter never figures. The 
habits of the matter-of-fact age have crushed 
it out of them. The varied mental caresses 
have become a conscientious ‘‘My darling!” 
and ‘Yes, dear!” The love remains—a stolid, 
dogged, comfortable sort; but the color, the 
ideality, the enchanting poetry of love are 
overlaid. The habit of love-letter-writing 
might have kept alive the sentiment both 
once knew—might have redeemed them and 
painted life anew with each absence. Such 
couples are more commonly met with than 
fifty years ago. 
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Of late (perhaps an indication that our fic- 
tionists and littérateurs have taken alarm at 
its passing) we have seen a popular recrudes- 
cence of interest in the subject. The publi- 
cation of the love-letters of several of the 
world’s famous has revived an interest to 
which our romancers have feebly responded. 
We have had ‘‘An Englishwoman’s Love- 
Letters,’’ ‘‘The Love-Letters of a Musician,” 
“The Love-Letters of a Liar,’’ and a score of 
others. But it is to be feared that the inter- 
est, at least with the mass, is an impersonal 
one. The layer of matter-of-fact has become 
too thick. We face the truth—the deplorable 
truth—that the love-letter as it has existed 
from the time of the first scholared lover, is 
now a thing obsolescent, a play for poets, a 
pastime for dreamers, eschewed by the prac- 
tical world—the sole property of that ever- 
lessening legion who refuse to submit—the 
Philistines of love—the souls who do not 
put away sentiment with their calf-love, but 
glorify it to its adult place and nurture it 
unashamed—lovers like the Brownings, like 
Aaron Burr and Theodosia Prevost, Richard 
Steele and Mary Scurlock, and those other 
brave, sweet lovers, the golden age of whose 
romance still glamours our own with a thrill 
of the divine mystery! 
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Marvels of Distant Worlds 


By Garrett P. Serviss 


STRONOMERS have lately beheld sin- 
gular appearances on two of the earth’s 
sister planets, one of which, Mars, is 

much smaller, the other, Saturn, immensely 
larger, than our globe. The two planets also 
differ widely in constitution, Mars being a 
solid ball like the earth, while Saturn is be- 
lieved to be either liquid, or vaporous, with 
a denser nucleus in the centre. Yet, in both 
instances the phenomena that have attracted 
attention in our observatories are apparently 
due to clouds. 

In the case of Mars the appearance in ques- 
tion was noticed at the Lowell Observatory 
in Arizona on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of May, 
and was visible as a projection of light ex- 
tending, in a long band, over a part of the 
planet where the surface was not illuminated 
by the sun. This indicated that the phenom- 
enon was due either to a lofty range of moun- 
tains whose upper part was touched by the 
sunlight, while the valleys beneath lay buried 
in night, or to an enormous cloud floating at 
a great elevation and catching the light high 
up in the atmosphere. As it was found to be 
in rapid motion, the hypothesis of a cloud 
alone fitted the facts. 

But later information shows that this cloud 
was quite remarkable for its color. Instead 
of being white, like an ordinary cloud illumi- 
nated by sunshine, it had an ochre-orange 
color, ‘‘closely assimilated in tint,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Lowell, ‘‘to the subjacent parts of the 
disk.’ This part of Mars, it may be added, 
lies within the tropics of that planet, and in 
a so-called desert region, south of the mark- 
ing named on maps of Mars the ‘‘Lacus Nili- 
acus.’’? Professor Lowell’s conclusion is that 
the cloud was composed not of water vapor 
but of dust. 

One is reminded of the vast clouds of des- 
ert dust that sometimes play over the Sahara 
and other waterless regions of the earth. 
There seems to have been a strong wind 
blowing over that part of Mars, for the mys- 
terious cloud moved northwarec, and some- 
what westward, three hundred and ninety 
miles in twenty-four hours. Then it was 
rapidly dissipated, and after the 27th of 
May not a trace of it remained. 

Such appearances on Mars are by no means 
unprecedented, but this is one of the most re- 
markable on record. While it furnishes in it- 
self no evidence in favor of the habitability 
of Mars, but, considering its ascribed charac- 
ter, seems rather to militate against such 
habitability, yet the facts that it must have 
floated high above the surface, and must 
have ridden upon a wind having a velocity 
of sixteen miles an hour, show that Mars pos- 
sesses an atmosphere, which, though far less 
dense than ours, is of no inconsiderable ex- 
tent. 

The appearances on Saturn are of later 
date, and involve phenomena of immensely 
greater magnitude. On June 23, Professor 
E. E. Barnard of the Lick Observatory per- 
ceived a conspicuous white spot a little north 
of the centre of the great planet. Later, Mr. 
W. F. Denning of Bristol, England, saw the 
same spot, and on July 9, Mr. Denning dis- 
covered another great white spot, which 
‘shone with a bright pearl-like aspect’’ in 
the northern hemisphere of Saturn. Mr. 
Denning is a veteran observer of the planets, 
and he remarks that the present disturbance 
on Saturn seems to have affected a very large 
area of its surface, and that he has never ob- 
served anything of the same conspicuous 
character on the planet in past years. The 
latest spot observed by him lies adjacent to 
a dark belt, and appears to have a motion 
decidedly swifter than the rate of Saturn’s 
rotation on its axis. 

Remembering that the distance of Saturn 
from the earth at present is about eight hun- 
dred million miles, no more need be said to 
indicate the enormous extent of a cloud which 
appears conspicuously visible to our eyes, for 
even with the aid of a powerful telescope the 
apparent distance of the planet is not reduced 
to less than two or three million miles. 

There is now a good opportunity for any- 
body who possesses a telescope, even though 
it be only an amateur’s glass of four or five 
inches aperture, to watch for remarkable ap- 
pearances on the disk, and also on the rings, 
of Saturn; for that ~ is in opposition to 
the sun, and therefore in the best possible 
position for observation, and can be seen 
during nearly the whole night in the con- 
stellation Capricorn, which crosses the me- 
ridian at midnight. 








We Could 
brew beer 
for half 
our cost 


We could cut down 
half on materials. 


We could save what 
we spend on cleanliness. 


We could cease filter- 
ing our air. 

We could send out 
the beer without aging 
it for months — but the 
beer would then cause 
biliousness. 


We could save what 
it costs to sterilize every 
bottle — an expensive 
process. 


Yet You 
would pay 
the same 


Common beer — brewed 
without all our precau- 
tions — costs you no less 
than Schlitz Beer. 


When you can get a 
pure beer—a healthful 
) beer — at just the price 
[THE BEER | of a poor beer, isn’t it 
THAT MADE | wise to ask for Schlitz ? 


MILWAUKEE / 
FAM O US. 


Ask for the brewery bottling 








A Paradise 
For Children. 


Go to Colorado this summer— 
and take the youngsters with you. 

It’s the children’s paradise—the 
biggest and happiest playground 
in America. 

A month there will give you— 
and them—a new grip on life. 





Easily reached and not at all expensive 
after you get there. Low rates daily 
June 1 to Sept. 30, via the Rock Island 
System from all points East. Splendid 
service from Chicago, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Memphis, Fort Worth and hun- 
dreds of other towns and cities in the 
West. Send 6 cents in stamps for ‘‘Under 
the Turquoise Sky’’—contains just the 
information you need. 


) Rock Island 
system 


Y 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Cuicaco, Itz. 





MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 


patented 
and sold 
if patent | 


NVENTIONS 


; ai ~ veare sneviance A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
is obtained 4 Ange! mi Ag ee | treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addietions, Thousands having failed 
. end for Booklet elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
Patent Development Co. of America, 180 Broadway, New York City | THE Dr. J. L, STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO, 








Apple Automatic Gas Engine Igniter 
for Automobiles, Launches and Stationary | 
Engines. No battery, belt, switch. Water, 
dirt and dust proof. 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. | 
9015S. St. ClairSt. Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. | 








Nothing to Watch | | “Built to run 
but the Road | pee AND DOLS /T 
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««The Best Thing on Wheels’”’ 


The connecting link between the quiet country home and the bustling life of 
the city. A necessity for the man of affairs—a luxury for the man of leisure. 


The Oldsmobile “Goes” 


all the time. Its owner lives where he chooses—independent of railroads, 
street cars and uncertain methods of transportation. 


Simplicity is the key note in the mechanical construction of this world standard runabout. Its 
adaptability to all road conditions is made possible by a flexible running gear which adjusts itself to the 
uneven surface and minimizes the discomfort of the roughest road. This flexible gear enables the driver 
of an Oldsmobile to go with perfect safety over roads which would be impassable for an ordinary carriage. 


Price $650.00 


We have selling agencies in almost every city of any size in the world. Your local dealer will gladly give you 
a practical demonstration on the road of how the Oldsmobile “‘ goes.” 


SELLING AGENTS 


Albany, N. Y., Automobile Storage and Trading Co. Harrisburg, Pa., Kline Cycle Co. Omaha, Neb., Olds Gas Engine Works. 
Atlanta, Ga., C. H. Johnson Houston, Texas, Hawkins Automobile and Gas Engine Works. Pasadena, Cal., Ed. R. Braley. 

Binghamton, hy a A Whipple. Indianapolis, Ind.,,Fisher Automobile Co. Paterson, N. J., F. W. Stockbridge. 

Boston, Mass., Oldsmobile Co. Jacksonville, Fla., F. E. Gilbert. Philadelphia, Pa., Oldsmobile Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Jaynes Automobile Co. Kansas City, Mo., E. P. Moriarity & Co. Plainfield, N. J., F. L. C. Martin Co. 

Charleston, S. C., Army Cycle Co. Lansing, Mich., W. K. Prudden & Co. Pittsburg, Pa., Banker Bros. Co. 

Chicago, Ill., Oldsmobile Co., Githens Bros. Co. Los Angeles, Cal., Oldsmobile Co. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., John Van Benschoten. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oldsmobile Co. Louisville, Ky., Sutcliffe & Co. Rale gh, N. C., Raleigh Iron Works. 

Columbia, S. C., J. E. Richards. Memphis., Tenn., H. A. White. Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Automobile Co. 
Dallas, Texas, Lipscomb & Garrett. Milwaukee, Wis., Oldsmobile Co. San Franci Cal., Li bile Co. of the Pacific. 
Davenport, Ia., Mason’s Carriage Works. Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Chase & Co. St. Louis, Mo., Mississippi Valley A bile Co. 
Denver, Colo., G. E. Hannan. Nashville, Tenn., John W. Chester Co. Savannah, Ga., T. A. Bryson. 

Detroit, Mich., Oldsmobile Co. Newark, N. J., Autovehicle Co. Texarkana, Ark., J. K. Wadley. 


Erie, Pa., Jacob Roth. New Orleans, La., Abbott Cycle Co. Tucson, Ariz., F. Ronstadt. 
i Washington, D. C., National Capital Automobile Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Adams & Hart. New York City, N. Y., Oldsmobile Co. 
Hawaiian Islands, R. H. Halstead, Honolulu. 











FOREIGN AGENCIES 


Great Britain and Ireland, Jarrott & Letts, Ltd., 45 Great Marlboro St., London, England. Argentine Republic, Ramon Camano & Co., Buenos Ayres. 
White, Ryan & Co , Cape Town. 


Germany—All Germany except Cologne—Ernest Weigaertner, Berlin. South Afi 

Cologne—L. Welter & Co. outh Africa, } Sherriff Swingley & Co., Johannesburg and New York. 
France, Eugene Merville, Paris. Australia, New South Wales—Knowles Auto. and Power Co., Sydney. 
Switzerland, Automobile Fabrik Orion, AG, Zurich. Victoria — Hall & Warden, Melbourne. 
Italy, Victor Croizat, Turin. Queensland — James Smith & Sons, Brisbane. 
panama Bingham & Company, Rotterdam. ” So. a Ee ag — 
Norway, Tale ew Zeeland, W. A. Ryan & Co., Lt ucklan 
Sweden, T. T. Nielson & Co.. Copenhagen, Denmark. Japan, Bruhl Bros., Yokohama and New York. 

L. P. Rose & Co., New York. ‘Asia Mi India. ev) Chi 

sia Minor, India, Ceylon, China, t New York Export and Import Co., New York City. 


Denmark, 
Canada, Hyslop Brothers, Toronto, Ont. Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Formosa, 


Mexico, Oldsmobile Company—Mohler & DeGress, Mexico City. 


Write for illustrated book to Dept. R 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Detroit, lich. 
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